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TO 


THE GENTLEMEN, 
THE COMMITTEE 


* 1 + 
| ' RECEIVING SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
1 1 os 
SOLDIERS WOUNDED IN AMERICA; 


—_— 


IN HOPES OF 


Its contributing ſomething towards carrying on the 
Benevolent Purpoſe of their conſtitution, 


The PRorirs, ariſing from the publication of the 
PT | following Eſſay, 


Are reſpectfully offered by, 
Their moſt obedient, 


- Humble ſervant, : 
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ADVERTISE MENT. 


HE Mites" of the following Plan 
are taken from a manuſcript « on the 


improvement. of the ſugar-colonies, Which 


the author has had in hand theſe ten years. 
It has been extracted and fitted for a tempo- 
T publication, in hopes of its contribut- 
ing ſomething to elucidate the rights of 
Britain, deſerted and betrayed as ſhe is, by 
too many of her ungrateful ſons. It was 
prepared, in another form, for publication, 
two years ago. How it happened to 
be ſtrangled in the birth, is not here ne- 
ceſſary to be told; but that it has gained 
ſomething in method and ſubſtance by the 
delay. Perhaps the excuſe may not be 
ſuſtained ; but the author's attention was fo 
much engaged by the ſubject, that the 
form or ſtyle became only a ſecondary con- 
ſideration ; and as he wrote for the inform- 
ation not the amuſement of the public, he 
readily ſacrificed the laſt to the firſt. Such 
as it is, he offers i it as his genuine unbiaſſed 
A3 ſenti- 
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ſentiments, and only wiſhes he could give 
his country more effectual aſſiſtance in this 
important ſtruggle. Concerning his ſucceſs, 
he is only anxious as far as the cauſe of his 
country is agitated. That cauſe is good, une 
deſerves the ableſt defender. 
The author attempts not a competition . 
with any of thoſe true patriots, who, in 
this critical time, have ſtood up for Bri- 
tain's rights. His ſtudies and his ſituation, 
as an inhabitant of the colonies, led him, 
before he had the pleaſure of peruſing their 
writings, to conſider the ſubje& in a par- 
ticular point of view, which, he finds, in- 
teferes not with their ſeveral plans, and yet, 
he hopes, may carry ſome conviction with 
it, and be found adapted to ſome particular 
underſtandings. He has made the beſt uſe 
in his power of the great intercourſe be- 
tween North America and the place of his 
abode; and he hopes this circumſtance 
has enabled him to draw ſome leading fea- 
tures of the Americans, more accurately 
than can eaſily be done on the other fide of 


the Atlantic. 


The partizans of America draw all hate 
ſtrength in argument from a perverſion of 
words, and, with the magic of a few po- 


pular 


1 5 


pular phraſes, would fain annihilate reaſons 
duty, gratitude, and obedience, This bas 
induced the author to be at pains to analyſe 
theſe mighty engines of rebellion, aud con- 
fine each to its due uſe. How immenſe, for 
example, are the powers of the words Tax- 
ation and Repreſentation ; the Taxation of 
America by a Britiſh Parliament, on pro- 
nouncing them, (wells into a monſter of 
Nana and oppreſſion. Call but America 


a part of the Britiſh ſtate, and fay, the 


1 poſſeſſes the legiſlative powers 


of the ſtate, and the taxation of America 


is reduced to a ſimple attribute of the ſo- 


vereignty. The man, who ſuppoſes taxes 
to be gifts, will contend for the neceſſity 


of .their being voluntary ; ; let him conſider 


them as the price of protection, he will pay 


them as he would an honeſt debt. He 
Who views the ſovereign as the enemy or 


rival of the people, will grudge every penny 
that is raiſed for the public expences ; let 
him conſider taxes as intended-to carry on 


the reſpublica, or national intereſt, he ac- 


quieſces in them as neceſſary to promote 


private benefit. He who thinks obedience 


voluntary, will contend for perſonal repre- 


5 ſentation; he, who has diſcovered its im- 


A4 pPracti- 
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practicability, will be content with virtual 
repreſentation, and a common intereſt be- 
tween the legiſlature and the people. 
This perverſion of words has helped the 
Americans to conſound the rights of per- 
ſons with the claims of corporations. For 
the individual to be ſecure in life, liberty, 
and property, is eſſential to a free ſtate; 
hence they deduce, that no power can lay 
a reſtriction on, or direct the induſtry of, 
any particular province or corporation. Vet 
no maxim is better eſtabliſhed in politics, 
than that every local privilege muſt yield 
to the general good of the ſtate, The Iſle 
of Man had once a free intercourſe with 
foreigners. It was found hurtful ta the 
trade and revenue of the kingdom; and 
was therefore put under reſtrictions. Eng- 
land produced tobacco; to encourage Ame 
rica, an heavy fine was laid upon the man 
who ſhould continue to plant it in England. 
Britain could procure ſugar, hemp, indigo, 
iron, tar, and many other important arti- 
cles, much cheaper from foreigners; to 
improve her colonies, ſhe obliges herſelf to 
buy ſuch articles only from them. America 
readily takes the benefit of the reſtrictions 
which operate in her favour; but puts in 
7 — - 
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the cayeat of privilege, or natural right, 
againſt being reſtricted in her turn; as if 
the purpoſe of ſociety were to render in- 
effectual general improvement. She would 
trade to all the world, would take the pro- 
tection of our fleets, claim exemption from 
taxes either to liquidate her debts or ſup- 
port her eſtabliſhment, would have no 
reſtraint on ſmuggling ; while Britain ſup- 
ports her government, pays her debts, and 
ruins herſelf by giving America a mono- 
poly of trade. Is all this juſt, is natural 
berty or perſonal ſecurity concerned j in the 
diſpute; 3 yet take theſe and a few ſuch words 
away, and the ſubject will not bear even 
the form of an argument. 

By this perverſion of words a conſtunt 
jealouſy is kept up between the ſovereign and 
the people; which will ever keep ho ſtate 
from the full exertion of its ſtrength. Go- 
vernment is held up as a diſtin& and hate- 
ful combination, inſidiouſly watching for 
an opportunity to attack the privileges of 
the people. Where, as in Britain, a man 
is one day a legiſlator and. the next a pri- 
vate citizen, there is a common intereſt 
between the ſovereign and people; and it 
may be defined the government of all by 

the 
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the adminiſtration of a few. In ſuch a 
community, the affairs of the whole are 
agitated in every meaſure of government, 
and every man has virtually a voice as well 
as an intereſt in it. The ſovereign may be 
defined to be the people i in their active ca- 
pacity, the people is the ſovereign in the 
collective ſenſe. The ſovereign tranſacts 
his own, not the affairs of an enemy or 
rival; he is ſubject to the miſtakes of human 
nature, but cannot injure the people: at large 
without hucting himſelf. 
It is of conſequence to combat ſuch no- 
tions as theſe, becauſe there is in the king- 
dom an induſtrious ſet, who, aſſuming the 
name of a popular party, and appropriat- 
ing theſe and ſuch phraſes to their dark 
deſigns, have impoſed on too many well 
meaning people, and gone no inconſiderable 
length in undermining the foundations of 
our conſtitution. According to them, every 
man is at liberty to form his little party, 
nay his individual ſelf, into a ſeparate in- 
dependent ſtate, and bid defiance to all the 
claims and rights of ſociety. Religion, 
law, virtue, as far as they reſpect the ſtate, 
are, with theſe people, idle words. Every 
man has an inherent right not only to 


6 frame, 
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frame, according to his own extravagant 
fancy, but to breach among his neigh- 
bours, his own tenets of religion, his own 


code of laws, his own maxims of conduct; 


and it matters not, ſhould they contradict 


the will of the Deity, natural or revealed, 
ſhould they oppoſe the laws of his country, 
infringe the rights, or deſtroy the cha- 
rafter, of his neighbour. So much do 
theſe notions prevail, ſo fatally do they 


fall in with the depraved humours of the 


age, that the friend of virtue and his coun- 
try would rather be vindicated for going 


out of his way, than excuſed for negle&- 


ing an opportunity to attack them. Reli- 


gion, virtue, and the conſtitution, at this 


time call loudly for the hel p of every honeſt 


man, to ſupport them, and deliver them 
down to proſperity unſhorn of their rights. 
And it is the duty of every friend of his 


country to watch over the conduct of a 
faction, which, under the pretence of 


freedom, and of vindicating the natural 
rights of mankind, are daily publiſhing 


invectives and libels againſt the laws and 
religion of the ſtate *. 


1 If 
2 In the ſtruggle in the reign of Charles I. the oppo- 
ſition was made up of men of ſtrict lives, who enter- 
Le, e | tained 
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If an account is required of the freedom 
with which he has mentioned oppoſition, 
: he 


tained proper notions of the dignity of man, and aimed 

| at eſtabliſhing the equal rule of law. The heads of the 
; modern diſſenters, who pretend to ſucceed them in their 
| religious and political tenets, comprehend within their 
0 pale, every atheiſtical profligate, every enemy to decen- 
= ep, religion, and law. They affect to exalt the indivi- 

BM dual at the expence of the community, and are for de- 
ö ſitroying all order, that each man may reign the monarch 
of himſelf. Hence their oppoſition to authority, their 
abborrence of every idea, which confiders the community 
as one, co-operating to a particular purpoſe, bound to- 
gether by one common intereſt. Vet while they pretend 
to exalt the individual, and ſet him above reſtraint, in 
order to make him a fit inſtrument for their own ambi- 

tion, they degrade him in his nature and expectations. 
That great book- maker, Prieſtley, has annihilated the 
ſoul, and reduced the whole man to duſt of the earth. 
Common ſenſe is no longer a guide in human life, and 
exiſtence in a future ſtate muſt ſuppoſe a new creation. 
All the tender ties of family, relations, and country muſt, 
according to him be ſought for in excremental ſtimulus. 
Price ſhews himſelf a traitor againſt ſociety, virtue, and 
religion in every line; yet could find people to circulate 
fourteen editions of the dull poiſon in three months. 
Another tells you, that though he himſelf be a ſound 
Calviniſt, yet reaſon is to be found only on the fide of 
cen, And a fourth tells his people that they need 
not conſider marriage as any longer binding, than they 
can love one another. A fifth frames a liturgy that may 
be addreſſed to Jupiter or Jehovah. In ſhort to wriggle 
themſelves into notice, that in time they may be en- 
abled to overthrow the conſtitution in church and ſtate, 
they abandon the preciſeneſs of their ſect, and favour 
that ſpirit of Epicurianiſm, licentiouſneſs, and diſſipation, 
which is the characteriſtic of the age; and they only 
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the author might content himſelf with an- 
ſwering, that their treatment is more mild 
than that which their adverſaries receive 
from them. Men of ſuch extraordinary 
ſentiment as they, who can weep for their 
country while contriving its ruin, may be 
able to give different names to things; but, 
when their country is ſtruggling for exiſt- 
ence, to ſpread divifion among her ſons, and 
weaken the hands of thoſe engaged in her 
cauſe, in common apprehenſion, cannot 
eaſily be feparated from treaſon. When a 
contemptible rebellion broke out in Scot- 
land, unſupported by intereſt, contradicted 
by ſentiment, did all parties think it need- 


want the teſt act, and a few other defences, which the 
piety of our anceſtors has erected about the conſtitu- 
tion, done away, to begin the glorious work of anarchy. 
With this view, they ate inſenſibly inſinuating them» 
ſelves into our corporations, and while they pretend to 
_ conſider them in the hands of miniſtry as the rotten part 
of the conſttution, they are trying to make them in their 
own hands the inſtruments of our ruin. Never had honeſt 
men ſuch cauſe to be alarmed for the conſequences of evil 
_ principles in the ſtate, as at this period. Vice is, muſt ever 
be, injurious to- public proſperity ; but if it be acknow- 
ledged for ſych, there is leſt room for reformation. to en- 
ter; when principles are once corrupted, nothing but 
rum can follow, And this ruin to every thing that 
reſpects vigtue, liberty, and law mult be the necefry 
conſequence of embracing the principles of theſe would 


be philoſophers, 
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ſol to unite wih vigour and zeal to enable 
government to cruſh it in the bud; and, at 
preſent, when we are ſtruggling for all the 
fruits of all the wars we have carried on, 
and the debts we have contracted, ſince the 
Revolution, ſhall we have a party among us, 
who encourage and ſtimulate our adverſaries 
in their oppoſition, and yet pretend to be 
: the beſt friends of their country? 
Let us ſuppoſe, that miniſtry and parlia- 
ment were both originally as wrong as an 
American congreſs, aſſiſted by the rhetoric 
of Burke, can paint them; and let us ſup- 
| poſe, what perhaps may be the caſe, that 
not more than ten men, in America, had 
originally the deſign of uſing that ill-beha- 
viour as an inſtrument to promote an irre- 
concilable rupture between the-countries : 
yet America, by eſpouſing the cauſe of the 


intriguing demagogues, and aiming their 
oppoſition againſt the ſupremacy and com- 


merce of the mother-country, has now con- 
firmed it to be a national quarrel with Bri- 
tain. And can Britons be injured in their 


country, and ſtand by unconcerned, or take 


the part of her foes ; and yet pretend to ho- 


neſty or patriotiſm ? Nothing but the lenity 


of a governmeut, againſt the tyranny of 
which 
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which they affeck to exclaim, and which, 
on every occaſion, they abuſe, could have 
encouraged ſo many, as have engaged in 
theſe treaſonable . againſt their 
country. 


The preſent diſpute can never be ended 


to the advantage of either party, unleſs Bri- 
tain ſhall preſcribe the terms. To point out 
the propriety of generoſity in theſe terms is 
one great deſign of the following eſſay. The 
nobleſt feelings of a conqueror are, when 
he reſolves to adopt the vanquiſhed into li- 
berty and freedom. This laſt atchievement 
perhaps was wanting to complete the glory 
of Britain; to afford an opportunity of an- 
nulling all the little colony-ſyſtems, and 


extending that indiſcriminating ſupremacy 


of law, which takes place i in Albion alone. : 
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4 O” U R dedga is to propoſe a n 


Great Britain and her colonies, and fixing 
it on the firm foundation of mutual intereſt 
and utility. As the ſubject is of univerſal 
concern, it demands the ſerious attention 
of all; as it is offered to the public, with 
the beſt deſign, it claims, as its right, in- 
dulgence and candour, 


In the e of our plan, we ſhall 
have occaſion to call in to our aid the con- 
troul of the Britiſh parliament; and ſhall 
be obliged to arm it with a diſcretionary | 
power of government, including taxation, 
B through- 


for improving the union between 
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throughout the whole Jominions of the 
ſtate, Twenty years ago, it would have 


been unneceſſary to have agitated ſuch a 


queſtion, fince every independent ſtate or 
kingdom muſt ever include the ſuppoſition 
of a ſovereign, and a ſovereign muſt 
ever include the ſuppoſition of a power, 
extending to every proper, every neceſ- 
ſary act of government; and ſince, in 
the Britiſh dominions, we have no other 


power to diſpute this privilege with the 


Britiſh parliament. But, within this 
period, we have made ſuch furpriſing 
advances in the ſcience of politics, as to 
have now plainly diſcovered, that no man 
is to be further bound by law, or give 
farther aſſiſtance to his country, than it 
ſhall at any time pleaſe himſelf: or, accord- 
ing to this new, docttine, every man is, or 
ſhould be, - his own legiſlator; and ſhould, 
or ought, to determine, by himſelf, or his 
_ deputy appointed, or inſtructed, for that 
particular purpoſe, whether he ſhall con- 
tribute any thing, or nothing, to his own 
protection. And though the man owes 
to his country, the diſtinction of rank, 
the benefit of education, the ſecurity of 

his 
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his poſſeſſions, and the protection of his 
perſon; yet all theſe obligations form no 
claim upon him, either of gratitude or 
duty. He may ſuffer his neighbours and 
countrymen to expend their property, and 
wear themſelves out in the common de- 
fence, while he continues to enjoy the 
ſecurity, which they have purchaſed for 


bim, without putting himſelf to trouble 


or expence. And, whenever he pleaſeth, 
he may ſteal himſelf and his property away, 
from his country, and the common ſtock ; 
it is a theft, which carries no 1 
of guilt with it. 


This is a doctrine deſtructive of all order 
and improvement, in every caſe, wherein 
there is a ſingle diſſenting voice, wherein 
there is a ſingle diſcontented individual, 
that is, in every poſſible caſe, wherein the 
public good can be agitated. For can we 
feign : a propoſal, to which ſelf-intereſt, or 
caprice, or ambition, cannot, nay will not, 
be oppoſed. And as all our purpoſed im- 
provements overleap the narrow ſyitems 
of prejudice, and the contracted mounds, 
within which ſelfiſhneſs lies entrenched, 
aiming at public good, and holding out 

3 B general | 
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general advantage, it will be neceſſary to 
demoliſh this new-fangled plan of ſociety, 
if ſociety it can be called, which ſets up 
the opinion, whim, ambition, and ſelfiſn- 
neſs of individuals, againſt public intereſt 
and public 1 welfare; and ſhew that every 
community, to attain the perfection of po- 
litical happineſs, muſt have a power within 
itſelf of turning the induſtry, and calling 


out the help of every member, to objects 
e. public importance. 935 


* * ] underſtand by law, the ſecurity of the members 
of the community, in life, liberty, arid property ; by 
police, the turning, by the influence of puniſhment or 
reward, the indultry of the individual to public benefit. 
Were a plough invented, which -ſhould enable the 
farmer to do as much Welk with one horſe, as in 
common is done with two, can any man ſay, that the 
farmer's liberty would be infringed, by obliging him to 
make ule of ſuch a plough, even under a ſevere penalty. 
An individual, as ſuch, is not an object of law or police; 
it is as he is a member helping to compoſe the commu- 
nity, receiving irom, and conferring benefits on it. 
In this view, every part of his conduct, by which the 
community may be negatively or poſitively affected, is 
an object of public regulation. See it in another light, 
the individual is put into a ſtate of eaſe, ſecurity, and 
enjoyment, by the variouſly directed efforts of thouſands 


and ten thouſands of his fellow - citizens; if there be 


not a power in the community to direct, in return, 
his induſtry and conduct, to their benefit and advan- 
tage, a power to cut off from the hive ſuch an expen- 
"_ lazy drone, ſhould at leaf be ſuppoſed. 


Though, 
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Though, from local circumſtances, the 


ſugar colonies, of the i improvement of which, 
it was our original deſign more particularly 


to treat, have not been able, equally with 
the northern colonies, to make the para- 
mount power of the Britiſh parliament at 


preſent a ſubject of hoſtile diſcuſſion, yet 


too many in them favour oppoſition, and 
wiſhfully look forward as to a deſireable 
object, to an independency, which they can- 
not deſcribe, of which they have formed no 
notion. This has appeared too plain in the 
conduct of Jamaica and Barbadoes, and in 
that ill - timed interpoſition of the Weſt- 
Indian planters with parliament, for favour 
to America, when they ſhould all have 
been employed in taking meaſures againſt 
thoſe barbarous reſolutions of the American 
congreſs, which aimed at ſtarving them 


by famine, and againſt a renewal of that 


diſadvantageous intercourſe with America, 
which has done more hurt to the ſugar 


colonies, than all other cauſes taken to- 
gether. The preſent object, therefore, 


will not carry us out of our original plan. 
It, indeed, ſo intimately reſpects the ge- 
neral welfare of the empire, as to deſerve 


B3 to 
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to haye every poſlible light caſt upon itz 
for, on the mutual connection and ſupport 
of the ſeveral members, depends the pro- 
ſperity of the ſtate. There is indeed a 
1 jealouſy of the honour and proſpe- 
rity of Britain, which runs, at preſent, 
through all her dependencies, Ireland not 
excepted; though honour and intereſt 
| ſhould, at leaſt, make this kingdom con- 
ſider herſelf as a Britiſh iſle; and true po- 
licy, whenever ſhe is hearkened to, will 
complete the incorporation. They know 
not well what they wiſh to have, only, 

that the ſovereign ſtate might receive ſome 
ſtaggering blow; and they might change 
their condition for ſome ſtate, unthought 
of, and as yet not experienced by them. 
It requires a generoſity of ſentiment, not 
to be found in every breaſt, to enable a 
man to look up for the welfare of his own 
little circle, in the proſperity and grandeur 
of the head of the empire. Nor is every 
man ſufficiently capable of reflection to 
diſcover, that the internal reſources, ex- 
tent, and compactneſs, of Britain, may 
enable her to ſuſtain a ſhock, which 
ſhall crumble her diſtant appendages 
—_— into 
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into ruin. The man, therefore, who 
cauſes the coloniſts to ſee their own. 
happineſs, in the proſperity of the mother 
, has effected a good pie age] 


In the diſcullies of this lubjeck, we ſhall 
- eſt. treat of ſupremacy, or that power, 
which binds the community together, 
which ſettles its internal police, watches 
the conduct of its neighbours, and, when 
_ occaſion requires, calls forth and exerts the 
common ſtrength. We ſhall conſider the 
utility of repreſentation, or the advantage 
ariſing from an eſſential branch of legiſ- 

lature, its being eleaecd from among, and, 
after certain periods, returning to the maſs 

of the people; and thus becoming bound, 
as citizens, by the laws, which they have 
| enacted as legiſlators. We ſhall conſider 
the ſtate, as poſſeſſing a res publica, or 
having a common intereſt, in the manage- 
ment of which, a power of impoſing taxes, 
and diſpoſing of the revenues ariſing from 
them, is, of neceſſity, included. Theſe 
conſiderations will naturally lead us to re- 
flections on the preſent claims of America, 
and ſtrictures on the preſent mode of go- 
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JN « every independent ſtate, or empire, 
made up of ſeveral ſeparate or diſ- 
tant provinces, each claiming, originally, 
equal privileges, of neceflity there muſt 
be ſuppoſed a fixed ſeat of goverment, 
and a ſovereign ſuperintending legiſlative 
authority, Even where the union ſuppoſes 
the ſeveral provinces to continue on an 
equal footing, in order to introduce uni- 
formity and vigour into government, with- 
out which the ſafety and welfare of the 
whole muſt continually be brought into 
danger, the moſt powerful or the moſt. 
active, or the moſt convenient province 
will be obliged to take the lead, and in 
F many 


16 5 


many caſes muſt aſſume ſovereign authority, 
to which, expediency, or fear, will procure 


a ready ſubmiſſion from the other co-eſtates, 


This poſition is found to be ſo univerſally 
true in fact, that even in the confined ter- 
Titories of the United Dutch Provinces, and 


of the Helvetic body, the province of Hol- 
land in the one, and the canton of Berne, in 


the other, almoſt univerſally take the lead, 
and give their own turn to the deliberations : 


of their reſpective unions. | 


It is not neceſſary to enquire, how this 


| ſuperior influence ariſes, at firſt, among 
_ equals, nor whether it has been tacitly 


permitted, or regularly yielded up by the 
others, or only boldly claimed, and im- 
pudently maintained by ſuperior force, or 


managed by private intereſt and intrigue. 


It is ſufficient, if there be a neceſſity for 
its exiſtence, from whatever original it 
may ſpring, and if the union of the ſeveral 


parts of the ſtate depends upon its exiſtence. 
It was a ſtruggle for this firſt place in the 


republic, between the Athenians and Spar- | 


tans, which laid the foundation of the 
ruin of ancient Greece. It was the want 
of a leader among the Etruſcan ſtates, which 

Save 
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gave the barbarous Romans a f uperiority 
over that free, warlike people s. 
The truth of the above maxim is well 


worth the ſerious conſideration of our fiery 


American patriots. They ſhould reflect, 


whether in ſhaking off their juſt, I had 

| almoſt ſaid their moral, dependence on 
Britain, they had hopes to advance their 
particular province to the head of the ner 
union; or, if they muſt act a ſubordinate 


part, whether they are more likely to enjoy 


political happineſs under the influence of 
Britain, placed at a diſtance from them, 
and regarding them all equally, or of a ; 
neighbouring colony, filled with all the little 
prejudices of a rival, proud of her priority, 


anxious to extend her influence, rapacious 


to ſeize for her own needy ſons, every 


| vacant poſt, every office of profit. They 


* This neceſſity of a leader, to carry on any common 
purpoſe, is apparent in every ſociety, nay in every little 
club. Nothing is more frequent, even in our cavilling 
oppoſition in the lower houſe, than calling upon the 
miniſter of the day for his plan of public buſineſs, as a 


duty incumbent upon, and expected from him. And, 


indeed, after all that has been ſaid about popular govern- 


ments, a numerous body is capable only of acceptin 
or rejecting the plans and propoſals of one or a "a It 


cannot poſſibly begin, nay hardly with propriety reduce 


into form, any buſineſs of conſequence; its real capacity 


is reſtricted almoſt to a ſimple fiat. 


would 


5 1 4 
would do well to conſider likewiſe, whether 
the province of New England, which al- 
ready claims precedence, and from her 
numbers, their poverty and want of em- 
ployment, ſeems beſt calculated to maintain 
it, has thoſe generous attributes, and that 
| liberality of ſentiment, which men would 
with to find in their rulers, Too probably, 
in their anxious haſte to diſſolve the tye, 
which has raiſed them to their preſent. 
_ daring, they are forging their own chains, 
under a ſet of unfeeling tyrants' among 
themſelves, who, under a pretended pa- 
triotiſm of reſolution, ſtifle every ſentiment. 
of compaſſion and humanity; and, who 
could have puſhed themſelves into notice, 
only in times of lawleſs confuſion. Some- 
thing of this leading management, in the 
deputies of the northern colonies, has al- 
ready tranſpired in the deliberations of that 
free and auguſt body the Congreſs, parti- 
cularly where they propoſe that the number 
of delegates, ſent from each province to 
congreſs, ſhould be in Penne to the 
population of each 9. 


* 1 Europe, every ſtate has acquired its lj 
compactneſs, * and Power of exertion, by ab- 


ſorbing 


SK; 

Now, if the idea of a leading province, 
or paramount power, in ſome certain de- 
gree, muſt be ſuppoſed even in the federal 
union of otherwiſe coequal ſtates, how 
much more eſſential muſt it be eſteemed, 
when the ſtate, under conſideration, is 
compoſed of a mother country, her colonies | 
and conquered provinces, as is the caſe 
of Britain, her colonies in America, Ire- 
land, and Canada. A conquered province, 
as ſuch, muſt have a dependence on its 
conqueror, till it be incorporated. Colonies 
are ſettled at the expence, by the authority, 
and under protection of the parent ſtate. 
In their infancy, they muſt of neceſſity be 
dependent. And can we fix on a period, 
in their improved condition, when, with 
propriety they may take the lead, and pre- 
ſcribe for their founders, For we have 


ſorbing all thoſe little appanages and ſovereignties, into 
which, in the feudal times, they were ſeverally divided, 
and which were conſtant ſources of war and deſolation. 
The friends of America ſeem to abhor nothing ſo much 
as this unity of government, and want to plunge us 

ain into all the inconvenienccs, jealouſies, and horrors 
ot wars, that they may have a field for the exerciſe of 
the ſavage powers of their nature, in every little corner 
of the ſtate ; each in his petty village ſtrutting the leader 
and fovereign, _ ; 1 

laid 


(14) 
laid it down as a maxim, that there muſt 
be a ſovereign in the empire “. 

One e eee in favour of 
our colonies, is; that they were ſettled 
without any expence to Britain, This is 
a moſt ſcandalouſly falſe aſſertion; for it is 
well known, that nearly forty millions 
| Have been expended in America, which, 
whether properly or improperly expended, 
| have been expended, becauſe we had co- 
lonies, and believed we had fellow- ſubjects 
there. Farther, their own conſiſtent cham- 
pion * has aſſured us, that America was 
con- 


. to lord North's conciliatory plan, the 
congreſs reſolved, © that the colonies of America are 
entitled to the fole and excluſive privilege of giving and 
granting their own money, that this involves a right of 
deliberating, whether they will make any gift, for what 
purpoſes it ſhall be made, (mark, reader, the purpoſe of a 
gift, and whether that can be gift which has a purpoſe). 
and-what ſhall be its amount.” But in their articles of 
contederacy, the congreſs is to impoſe on each of theſe 
ſupreme ſtates, a certain ſum, to be raiſed indeed in their 
own way, but to be ready by ſuch a day as the Congreſs 
| ſhall appoint, under pain, one may ſuppoſe, of military 
execution. Alas, America! thou has foolithly dropped 
the ſubſtance, to ſnatch at the ſhadow, of liberty, . 
+ If this man had meant the ruin of his country, from 
the beginning, he could not have embraced a more ef- 
fectual line of conduct, than that which has marked 
every period of his political progreſs. Firſt, he gained 
the confidence of his people, by railing :gainſt conti- 
nental 


LL 
conquered in Germany, which war, we 
know, coſt ſome ſixty millions more. Be- 
fides, our merchants have conſtantly had a 
capital of five millions, in current accounts, 
in that country x. But we will for a mo- 


ment 


nental connections. Under this ſanction, he plunged 
the nation ten thouſand times deeper into continental 
_ meaſures, than any other miniſter could have dared to 
have done. But the people fat down contented with the 
unmeaning phraſe of America conquered in Ger- 
many.” If America was conquered, it muſt be for 
ſome local or national purpoſe; and what more natural 
conſequence, . than for the colonies to help to ſupport 
their own eſtabliſhment, and aſſiſt the mother country, 
in leſſening the immenſe load of debt contracted on their 
account. No, ſays the Champion to his country, 
é though I have had addreſs enough, to bring you to 
the brink of bankruptcy in the ambitious quarrel of the 
colonies, yet ſhall they not contribute a ſingle penny 
to ſave.you from ruin. Sink, hated country, that gave 
me birth, and repoſed confidence on me, into the pit 
my ingratitude has dug for you.” 5 
Much has been ſaid of the honeſty of the Ameri- 
cans, in paying off their debts, in this country, even 
after all other correſpondence was broken off with them. 
The following js the fact reſpecting Glaſgow; As 
ſoon as the preſent diſputes became alarming, but he- 
fore the Americans had taken a decided part, the Glaſ- 
gow clerks and agents in America ſet themſelves heartily 
to collect in their debts, and wind up their affairs; and 
by accepting tobacco, giving every poſlible indulgence, 
and uſing ſome fineſle, they did recover ſome conſider- 
able ſhare of the ſums due. At this time, the Ameri- 
cans were eager to provide againſt non-importation, 
and bartered all their tobacco, at an eaſy price, for other 
2 | goods, 
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ment allow the fact, and ſuppoſe that only 
rich men, pure votaries of liberty and 


religion, ſettled in America, and that their 


ſociety was never contaminated with a frau- 


dulent bankrupt,. an idle indented ſervant, 
or worthleſs pick pocket. Without a power 
| in the ſtate, to keep within her own alle- 
giance both the perſons and fortunes of her 
members, no regulation would be binding, 
no community could long exiſt: For 
though ſtates ſuffer that reſtleſſneſs of 
temper, which cauſes ſubjects to change 
| their allegiance and their abode, to paſs 
_ unnoticed, while the cuſtom brings in 


perhaps as many, and as uſeful ſubjects as 
it cuts off; yet would chey exert that 


power, which is inherent in every com- | 
munity, for its own preſervation, to pre- 
vent ſuch an emigration of perfons | or pro- 
perty, as threatened hurt or ruin to the 


commonwealth. If an Engliſhman ſettles 


goods, with the Glaſgow n The tobacco, ſelling 


for an immenſe price in Europe, was the circumſtance 


that ſaved Glaſgow ; but little leſs than a million remains 
yet due, from America, to that city. In contradiction 
to the threats and hopes of oppoſition, that the trade of 


that place would be ruined, by the ftop put to its inter- 
courſe with America, the dealérs in {445 and ſaddles 
are the only people there, that are: ſuffered ſenſibly 


by it. 


In 


17) 


in France, * two Frenchmen come 
over and ſettle in England. But though a 
wild and ſavage countty, like America, 
may return us ſome of our own diſappointed 
viſionaries, ſhe can make no exchange of 
inhabitants, ſhe will be a conſtant impo- 
veriſhing drain of men and money. Go- 
vernment then, in ſuffering yearly ſuch 
numbers to emigrate to America, did not 
give up a claim either to their perſons or 
their properties. It ſent, or permitted 
them to go out, to improve their own cir- 
cumſtances, extend the limits, and increaſe 
the wealth of the empire. But what need 
of any proof againſt theſe pretendedly ſelf- 
created lords and owners of America, be- 
ſides the enormous bounties they receive, 
their monopoly in many articles of Britiſh 
conſumption, and almoſt univerſal partici- 
pation of the Britiſh trade, either pirated 
or allowed: or, can an individual grow up 
to the exerciſe of his rational powers, and 
his country not acquire an indiſſoluble 

claim over him. 

But as we ſhall have frequent cornen to 
appeal to this ſubordination of the colonies, 
we will here attempt an enumeration of the 
ſeveral adyantages, which they have drawn 

from 
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from their nnn with Great Britain, 


and which ſtill farther eſtabliſhes the claim 


of the mother- country to the ſovereiguty 
of them. 1. An abſurd monopoly, of the 
market of Great Britain, and her ſugar- 
colonies, for many articles that might be 
gotten at an eaſter rate from foreigners, or 
be produced in our own lands, particularly 
of Jumber, rice, tobacco, indigo, hemp, 
Ke. 2. Immenſe bounties, not only paid 
them for articles of their own growth, but 
alſo for the like articles ſmuggled in from 
foreigners; of which, let French indigo 
ſtand as an example: taxes, to pay theſe 
| bounties, are raiſed on the pinched manu- 
facturer and farmer of Britain, while they 
themſelves diſdain to contribute the ſmalleſt 
ſhare. 3. The various fiſheries of the 


North ſeas and vaſt Atlantic, vindicated for 


them by the blood and treaſure of Britain, 


and protected by her fleets *. 4. A trade 


with each other (except a nominal prohi- 
bition of hats, and a few other articles,) 
and with our conquered province Canada; 
* Penſylranians particulatly im pottin 8 


2 It i is a fact well known, * our thing towns have 
gradually gone to decay, as the lilneries of the northern 


* have increaſed. 
from 


(97 
from Quebec vaſt quantities of wheat, 


which they manufacture into flour, bread, 
and ſtarch, and ſell to Britain, her ſugar- 


ö | 
colonies, and foreigners. 5. Almoſt a mo- 


nopoly of the Weſt-Indian trade, not only 
for lumber, but many utenſils and planta- 


tion ſtores, and even provifions, which, 


more eaſily and cheaply, might be procured 
from Britain, and, with little additional 


expence, be tranſported in our ſugar ſhips, 
which often fail to the Weſt-Indies in 
| ballaſt, if the Britiſh farmer had the ſup- 
plying of the market ſecured to him fo as 
to induce him to allot more land to the 
culture of grain. 6. A trade with the 
| Spaniſh main in America, which makes a 
little circle between them and the Dutch, 


and from which Britain reaps no profit, 
though the vindication of it, for the grate- 


ful Americans, coſt her ſome fifty millions 


in the war of 1739. 7. An almoſt open 


trade with the French ſugar-colonies, for 


ſugar, molaſſes, and other French commo- 


dities, and every article of luxury, not only 
in exchange for their own lumber and pro- 
viſions, but for all the money they can 


drain from our own ſugar- colonies, while 


they, in theſe, refuſe to take a fingle 


ä article 


1 
article in exchange for their goods; bot 


inſiſt on having money returned for the 
whole, except, at times, which ſuit them, 
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1 a proportion of rum at their own price *. 

of 8. A like trade with the Dutch and Daniſh 1 
mf colonies, carried on with money drained Rv 
74 from our ſugar-colonies, in every ory _—_ 


9 European and Eaſt- Indian goods. . 
ſmuggling trade carried on by their whalers 
and other adventurers, with the ſeveral 
home ward en , at Aſcenſion 


8 Take the method of carrying on this trade at Cape 
Nichola Mole in Hiſpaniola. An American veſſel, 
and you may ſee ſeventy together in the harbour, ſells 
all her cargo there to a ſmall part. With this part, and 
indigo, coffee, filk, and other ' French commodities, 
received 'in payment of what ſhe has ſold, ſhe runs 
down to Jamaica, enters there at the cuſtom- houſe, as 
if immediately from America, lands her coffee and in- 
digo, which immediately become Britiſh produce, and 
ſells her other traffic, gets money in return, clears out 
for America, as if loaded with Jamaica produce, returns 
to Hiſpaniola, lays out the money for French produce 
and other goods, and proceeds to America with her 
Jamaica clearance, of which however ſhe makes no uſe, 
unleſs detected in ſmuggling. Generally the veſſel 
makes three ſuch trips in a year; and the maſter thinks 
it an ill voyage, in which he clears not upwards of 
2001. ſterling, on his own private venture. — The 
author his been affured by an American concerned in 
the trade, that America, traded at Point Petre Gouda- 
Toupe for 20,0001. ſterling per annum, beſides the ſeveral 
American commodities wowed to be os aa there. 
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f 
Iſlands, and ſometimes as far as the limits 
of the Eaſt-Indies *. 1o. A kind of free 


trade to a very great extent to Sweden for 
tea; to Madeira, the Canaries, up the 
Mediterranean, to Spain, Portugal, France, 
for every article which the ſeveral countries 
furniſh, in return for their fiſh and grain. : 
11. A monopoly of the introduction, into 
our. ſogar-colonies, of Portugal gold, ſweat- 
ed in Philadelphia +, to buy bills on 
London, and to be drawn away again, by 
others, to carry to the French, Dutch, and 
Daniſh colonies. 12. A privilege of ſup- 
| plying themſelves, when it ſuits their con- 
veniency, with ſugar and rum, in our own 
iſlands, without paying any other duty 
than the king's $ private duty of 4; per cent. 


© + 


Some years ago, one of their ſmugglers made a 
conſiderable purchaſe of goods at Aſcenſion Iſland, and 
gave the captain bills upon ſome feigned correſpondent 
in London. The bills were proteſted and ſent out to 
America to be recovered. The agent, whom the cap- 
tain employed, was defired to adviſe his conſtituent to 
lit down quietly with the loſs; otherwiſe, they would 
inform the Director os his imuggling goods at Af- 
cenſion. 7 91 

+ It is not an uncommon think: to ſend pieces ot 
gold to the Weſt- Indies, mulcted of a fifth part of their 
weight. There their agens procure heavy pieces to 


ſend to America, in As for light pieces brought 
thence. 
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13. An immenſe trade to Africa, carried 


on by the medium of rum, made from 


French molaſſes. 4. A privilege of tax- 


ing, under the name of foreign duty, the 
Weſt-Indian and Britiſh trader, that comes 


among them; this in Boſton amounted, 


in rum not conſigned to a townſman, to 
about 2+ per cent. 15. A monopoly of 

ſmuggling in every branch, and every ar- 
ticle of trade, and a claim of evading every 
duty or cuſtom laid on for the regulation 
of trade *. 
the ſugar- carrying trade from our iſlands, 
purloined from the Britiſh ſhips F. 17. In- 
ternal peace purchaſed for them by Britain, 


16. A conſiderable ſhare of 


with expenſive yearly preſents made to the 


Indians. 18. An unburthened, untaxed 
ſhare in every gainful branch of the Britiſh 


trade. 19. The full rights of denizons of 


In a converſation on the ſubject, it was ſhrewdly 
aſked by one well acquainted with America, whether 
any in company had heard of an act of an American 
Aſſembly againſt ſmuggling. Nay, when that Machia- 


velian ſcheme of ſhutting up the ports was firſt in agita- 


tion, the ſmugglers publicly claimed an exemption z 


becauſe, ſaid they, our trade contradicts the laws of the 


mother nrg = 
+ This is ſo gainful, that a ſmall veſlel can afford to 


give a premium of an hundred guineas to a merchapt, 


who has intereſt to procure a lading for her, 


Great 


* = 
| » "ON 


"- 


Great Britain, whenever they pleaſe to ſo- 
| journ or ſettle there. 20. The ſovereignty 
of America purchaſed for them by Britain, 
at the moderate expence of an nen 
millions. 15 | 
. Theſe are tolerably ſtrong ties, a6 one 
may think, that they were not over- rated, 
when ſuppoſed capable of balancing a duty 
of three - pence per pound, on, perhaps a 
tenth Part of the tea imported into Ame 
rica . We may alſo from hence ſee, 
what little trade is left for Britain to carry 
on with America, that this laſt can carry 
on as advantageouſly with any foreign ſtate. 
Nor will the man who allows due weight 
to the foregoing conſiderations, place an 
entire credit in Glover's bloated account 
of the importance of the American trade, 
as laid before the Houſe of Commons. 
And this will appear more plainly, when 
we have conſidered, that Britain, by the 
real demand which ſhe has for the ſtaple 
commodities of America, and the mono- 
poly of her market, which, perhaps, ſhe 
has abſurdly granted to it, and the ſuperior 
price, which, from her opulence, ſhe is 


*The quantity of tca caugaled | in rom! St. Euſtatius | 
alone i is immenſe. 5 
£4-- able 
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able to afford, in almoſt all the articles, in 
which America trades with her, is the 


largeſt and beſt market, to which the 
Americans can ſail, And we may con- 


clude, that the monopoly of the Britiſh 


market is more profitable to America, than 
all the advantages are to Britain, which 


ſhe reaps from the commerce . There- 


fore, when mention is made of the im— 
portance of the American trade, let the 


: utility of the Britiſh trade to America be 


alſo taken into account. Thus ſhall we 


be able to explain that boaſt of America, 
with which our ears are dinned, when ſhe 
wants to look big, that though, in num- 
ber, not a fifth part of the empire; yet 


her ſhare of its trade is full a third. 
If we take into account, that the Britiſh 


merchants have conſtantly out, in Ameri- 


can debts, full five millions, we ſhall be 
apt to > conſider America as little more than 


* This appears clearly from the little effect, which 
the total ſtop put to the American trade, has had on 
the commerce of Great Britain, Nor can there 
be a doubt entertained, that the burdens occaſioned 
to Britain by her connection with America ex- 
ceeded, by many degrees, the advantage of her trade, 
if indeed the trade itſelf, by means of bounties, draw- 
backs, and monopoly, were not alfo a burden, 


the 
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the agent of Britain in commerce, with 
this unlucky peculiarity, that the agent 
appropriates all the credit and profits of 
the commerce, and leaves all the expence, 
both ordinary and extraordinary of the bu- 
ſineſs, to be borne by the employer. And 
we may moſt fafely affirm, that a Jeſs ex- 
tent of foreign trade, wherein no, or only 
ſhort, credit is given, would be much 
more advantageous to Britain, than a com- 
merce thus clogged with precarious debts 
and long credit * ſhall here obſerve, 
in oppoſition to the complaints made of 
Britiſh oppreſſion, that every man ac- 
quainted wirh the American trade, at the 
time when theſe troubles began, will ac- 
knowledge, that the reſtrictions, laid on 
it by parliament, were merely nominal; 
that it was impoſſible for America to have 
extended her trade, without increafing her 
capital, or producing new ſtaple commo- 
dities; that every induſtrious American 
was fully employed, every branch of com- 
merce occupied, every trading port, foreign 
and domeſtic, filled with their ſhips, every 
town thriving, wealth flowing in, gran- 
deur increaſing with haſty ſtrides, taxes 

. un- 


( 26 ) 
unknown, impoſts evaded *;” while Britain 


unſupported, unaſſiſted, by this ungrate- 


* The expreſſions compreheaded under the 
were almoſt literally uſed to the author, by a man inti- 
mately acquainted with the trade and circumſtances of 
America, and attached by intereſt to their cauſe, Yet 
there are men, who favour the Americans, as ſuppoſing 
them a virtuous, injured people. That they are an in- 
jured or oppreſſed people, their ſudden rife, unirerfal 
5 proſperity, and extenſive commerce, flatly contradict. 
If they be a virtuous people, it would be right to ſhew 
what grounds their friends have for aſcribing virtue to 
them. Ignorance in the country, and univerſal ſmug- 
 gling in the towns, muſt keep them from attaining any 
high degree of virtue, nay, even taint their minds with 
every thing that is tricking and baſe. That America 
contains men of honour and candour I readily admit; 
but who will affirm ſuch to be the active or oſtenſible 
men at preſent. I have made every poſſible enquiry, 
of all whom I have met with, who have travelled that 
country; and I think I may ſay, with hardly a ſingle 
exception, that, ſpeaking generally of thoſe who put 
themſelves forward in the preſent diſpute, they have 
deſcribed them as a cruel, felfiſh, tricking, ungenerous, 
hypocritical ſet; and I venture to affirm, that thoſe 
among them, who anſwer a different deſcription, will 
generally be found to be friends of peace, order, and 
Great Britain. In the northern colonies, the baſis of 
their educarion is ſmuggling, conceit, and a hypocri- 
tical pretenſion to purity in religion, and an inbred 
abhorrence of the laws and conſtitution of Britain. 
Whatever is open, manly, or generous, is by no means 
the common practice. In the ſouthern colonies, the 
opportunities of country education are few, and of little 
account. If ſent to England, they are conſigned to a 
merchant, by him left to the common ſchool forms, 
N 88 8 perhaps 
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ful pampered darling, ſtaggered ready to 
fall under blows received, and burdens 
contracted, in the cauſe, and for the ſecu- 
rity, of America. We will now aſſume, 
as a thing fully proved, the ſubordination 
of America to Britain, and of conſequence, 
a right in the Britiſh government to exerciſe 
every act of ſovereignty, in theſe provinces 
JJ 
When a people, or province, have once 
acknowledged, or impoſed on itſelf, a ſove- 
reign, it has, by that act, agreed to ſubmit 
to his injunctions. The whole ſtream of 
hiſtory is in favour of this poſition, The 
Greeks diſtinguiſhed not between a king 
and a tyrant. Samuel, ſpeaking of the 
power and office of a king, never ſuggeſts 


perhaps they take their poliſh in our inns of court, theic 
own ſage tutors and directors. Whence, I pray, can 
eome that reverence for parents, that ſtrictneſs of man- 
ners, that regard for mankind, which ſhould mark the 
patriot: either not educated at all; or, as in the ſouthern 
colonies, brought up in the exerciſe of the moſt igno- 
rant, capricious tyranny over the ſlaves; or, in laying 
the foundations of tricking, ſelfiſhneſs, and hypocriſy, in 
the north; or brought up in the worſt and moſt aban- 
doned manner of (according them) that fink of low vice 
and infamous cerruption, Britain, If virtue be a pre- 
vailing feature in the charaCter of ſuch Americans, they 
muſt thank heaven ſor a good natural diſpoſition, not 
their maſters or their education, for the poſſeſſion. 
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1 
to the Iſraelites, then met to chuſe one, 
the precaption, of limiting his authority, 
but deſcribes him, as of neceſſity, an ar- 
bitrary tyrant. This idea of uncontroul- 
able power in the ſovereign, and: the ſove- 
reignty being uſually lodged in a ſingle 
| perſon, has led our own writers in favour 
of kingly government, to aſcribe that 
power to the king, which with us is lodged 5 
only with king and parliament. And 
though this diſcretionaay power exiſts, and 
muſt ever be lodged, where it is, yet we 
are as well ſecured againſt the bad effects 
as human affairs are capable of being. An 
eſſential part of the legiſlature, as we ſhall 
hereafter conſider, is temporary, and choſen 
from among the people. Whatever laws 
they enact, to affect the rights of the peo- 
ple, muſt include themſelves. Their obe- 
dience, as citizens, is determined by their 
reſolutions as legiſlators. And, though 
the caſe of America, by its not poſſeſſing 
an immediate ſhare in the legiſlature, may 
ſeem to differ from this, yet the connec- 
tions of commerce are ſo ſtrong, America, 
by reaſon of its debt to Britain, being, 
properly ſpeaking, only its agent, and it is 
ſo im poſſible to injure America by improper 
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( 29 ) 
taxation, without hurting Britain and 


themſelves, that it differs more in appear- 
ance than reality; and even: this. ſeeming 


difference, is eaſily taken away, by allowing 


them a repreſentation, it indeed they would 
accept of it.. 


In general, we will. afficm, that this 


ſovereign power, for which we contend, 


to anſwer the . purpoſes of univerſal pro- 


tection, improvement and ſafety, mult be 
irreſiſtible and without controul, in every 
corner. of the empire; that the privileges 
of each particular province mult be ſubordi- 
nate to the intereſt of the whole; and that this 
ſovereign power muſt, of neceſſity, be judge 
of the juſtice and propriety of every parti- 
_ cular claim. The poſlible abuſe of this 
power takes not from the neceſſity of its 


exiſtence.——To ſuppoſe a number of gige 


* Tt is a juſt obſervation made by Dr. Roebuck, con- 


cerning the taxation of America by Parliament, —The 


preſent group of patriots, who oppoſe this taxation, in 
a proportion, which they allow to be reaſonable, will 
not, in themſelves, pretend to any extraordinary attain- 


ments in virtue or public ſpirit, nor can they fay, they 


are afraid, that that ſpecies of patriotiſm, in which they 
deal, is likely to be extinguiſhed with them. If ſucha 
powerful loud party can be raiſed in Britain, againſt a 


reaſonable and low taxation, what clamour and oppoſition 
would ariſe, againſt the ſmalleſt attempt to impoſe an 


immoderate heavy ta tax on America? | 
pro. 
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provinces, which all, taken together, make 
one whole, having one united intereſt, 


claiming each for itſelf, without appeal, 


privileges and exemptions, which interfere 


with each other, and are deſtructive of the 
common good, may ſound well in a decla- 
mation, but will be found to be pernicious 
to every degree of police, and the very bane 


of liberty, that object of ſentiment, ſo. 
much a pplauded, and often ſo little under- 


ſtood, by many of thoſe, who have the 
word moſt frequently in their mouths; yet 
having made this conceſſion, in favour of 


authority, we muſt add, that circum- 
ſpective prudence and equal 2 ſhould- | 


ever guide the reins. 


Where there is a natural or Sen 


ſuperiority, as exiſts in Britain over her 
foreign poſſeſſions, the ſubordinate pro- 
vinces may be conſidered in three different 


points of management.—Firſt, as inferior 


appendages, through want of power to re- 


ſiſt, obliged to ſubmit to all the impoſi- 


tions of their ſovereign, who preſcribes 


himſelf no other rule, than his own ſenti- 


ment, or ſenſe of propriety, and intereſt, 


in governing and taxing them. To this 


particular mode of management, may be 
referred 
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referred ſome of the late regulations re- 
ſpecting Canada, and the many reſtrictive 
acts which bind Ireland. | a 
- Secondly, they may be conſidered b 
as companies, or ſocieties of fellow-citi- 
zens, employed in raiſing particular ſtaple 
commodities for the market of the parent 
ſtate, and, as thus uſefully employed, fa- 
voured in every thing, which reſpects their 
proper ſtaple, and, as having a ſubordinate 
Intereſt only, reſtricted in whatever may 
interfere with the ſtaple of the other pro- 
vinces, or the trade of the protecting ſtate. 
In this point of view may the ſugar and 
tobacco-colonies be conſidered. They are 


both encouraged by confining the con- 


ſumption of theſe articles in the empire to 
their productions; and the ſugar-colonies 
are, and even Britain 1s, reſtrained in fa- 
vour of the tobacco-colonies, by being for- 
bidden to meddle with the culture of to- 
bacco to their prejudice. Both are reſtricted 
by having their immediate trade confined 
within the empire. 

Thirdly, the head of the empire may 
communicate its privileges, and legiſlative 
powers to any of or all the other provinces, 
: * incorporating them with itſelf, and giving 

them 
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them the full rights of citizens. Even in 
this caſe, the ſeat of government, and 
weight of legiſlative power, at leaſt in re- 
ſpe& of each ſeparate incorporated pro- 
vince, mult ſtill be confidered as continu- 
ing with the parent country; the other 
_ provinces being ſufficiently ſecured, in an 
equal treatment, by the abolition of all 
partial diſtinctions, privileges, and hard- 
ſhips, by the univerſal and undiſtinguiſh- 
ing operation and extenſion of all privileges 
on the one hand, of all impoſts and bur- 
dens on the other, particularly, by the 
general tenour, expreſſion and comprehen- 
ſion, of all ſtatutes, impoſitions or taxes; 
ſo that they bind the legiſlative body 
equally with the people. To this point 
may be referred the incorporation of Scot- 
land by the union. 5 
I ſhall obſerve here, that mt ſub- 
ordinate provinces ſhew a reluctance to an 
incorporation with the ſovereign ſtate, 
which is the higheſt privilege that can be 
conferred upon them, it 1s a ſhrewd fign, 
that, in their ſtate of ſubordination, they 
enjoy, or think they enjoy, exemptions. 
and privileges, incompatible with the ge- 
neral good. This we may ſuppole to have 
been 


3 „ 
been formerly the caſe of the Iſle of Man. 


Ireland ſhews a reluctance to an incorpora- | 
tion, from an apprehenſion of the Britiſh 
taxes, without conſidering that while ſhe re- 


fuſes thisequal communication of privileges, 


ſhe vindicates Britain for reſtraining her, 


in that exertion of her natural advantages, 


which muſt turn to the hurt of that parti- 
| cular country, which has the weight of 
protection to ſupport, America has ever 
ſpurned at the thoughts of incorporation, 
on pretence indeed of its impracticability; 
but really, becauſe it already enjoyed, as 


we have fairly made out, in the ſtate of 
its trade, all the advantages of incorpo- 
ration, while the whole burden of pro- 


tection was confined to Britain. We have 


mentioned the ſovereign, and the ſove- 
reign or parent ſtate, indiſcriminately, 


becauſe the one can only have power and 


influence rough the other. 
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E AF: 1 
Of Repreſentation. 


T is a hacknied argument with the 
interval enemies of the preſent conſti- 
tution of Great Britain, that, to enjoy 
liberty, every man muſt have his ſhare, 
either by | himſeif or his agent, in his own. 
government. Yet this principle, carried 
its full length, is both abſurd and im- 
practicable. The extent, ambition, and 
ſtrength of ſurrounding ſtates, render it 
neceſſary for every independent ſociety to 
be in greatneſs and power of exertion in 
proportion to its neighbours, to enable it 
to defend itſelf againſt foreign attacks. 
The numbers neceflary for ſecuring this 
purpoſe, and the various ages and different 
ſexes, of which a community is compoſed, 
make a general aſſembly of citizens, or 
even a general election of repreſentatives, ; 
abſolutely impracticable. And were it 
practicable to have a government of in- 
valids, dotards, minors, and women, or, 
even of only all the men in the vigour of 
life; and yet, on this ſcheme, what indi- 


vidual 


£31.25 


vidual man has a right to think for another, 


liberty would gain little by the regulation, 
Neither is the immediate government of 


the Many defireable; nor their diſcerning 
facultics, to chuſe their governors, ſuffici- 


ently acute, They muſt, they will, be 


| guided by A few, Or One, excelling them 
in cunning and deſign. Now, whereſo= 
ever a mob conſiders itſelf as ruler or 
diſtributor of law and juſtice, it is capable 
of every act of extravagance and oppreſſion, 


at the ſuggeſtion of any ambitious dema= 
gogue; and neither law, cuſtom, or hu- 


| manity, will be heard in favour of the 


unhappy object of prejudice and violence, 


If the Few, or one, mult then, and do, 


in fact, govern; is it not better to have 


them, or him, tied down by law, and ac- 


countable to the conſtitution for their con- 
duct, than ſuffer them to keep behind the 
curtain, and play off the mob, againſt each 
other, to their mutual deſtruction, and 

the advancement of their own ambi— 
tion “. 


:.M A gentleman, writing lately from America to his 
friend, obſerves, that they are not now the demagogues, 
but the mob, and particularly the women, who keep 
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If it be objected, that, where all are 


naturally equal, this ſuppoſes an arbitrary 


diſtinc- 


up the ſpirit of rebellion there; perſecuting every ob- 


noxious perſon, that is, every lober perſon, changing 


weekly their governors and committee- men, at their 


pleaſure, and forcing them to become the inſtru- 


ments of their vengeance. This is the natural progreſs 


of ſuch things. A diſappointed or an ambitious man 


raiſes a cry againſt government, in hopes of finding his 


account or his advancement in the ſtruggle; he appeals 


to the mob, they are rouſed, become the engines of his 


malice, and bear down oppoſition with numbers and 
violence. They begin ſoon to feel their own weight, 


and draw after them the very men who vainly hoped 
to guide and direct their violence to their own particular 


purpoſes. In ſhort, the man who ſtirs up ſtrife among 
a people, is as it a Lapland conjurer ſhould be carried 


away in the ſtorm which he has raiſed, or, as if he, 
who had broken down a mound, were hurried, by the 
 reliſtleſs ſtream which it confined, amidſt ſharp pointed 


rocks, unable to help or help or {ave himſelf from being 
daſhed 1 in Pieces. 

Much has been ſaid of the conſtancy of the Americans, 
in continuang to ſuffer patiently all the horrors of war, 
rather than return to their dependence on Britain. 
We are entirely unacquainted with the real ſtate of the 
country; becauſe thoſe appearances of unanimity, which 
are 10 much celebrated, are ſo hemmed in, and guarded 
by the ſame oppreſſive meaſures, which origina ay pro- 
duced them, that little can be collected from them, in 
favour of the cauſe. With reſpect to the diſintereſted- 


neſs of the leading men, in ritking their lives and for- 


tunes in the quarrel, we ſhall only anſwer, that we 
have thouſands, who loſe rank, health, fortune, life, 
aud chacacter, in the purſuit of ſome temporary diſtinc- 
tion, of gaming, amuſement, debauchery, in their at- 
tachment to equipage, e dice, and bad women; 


and 


(3 2 


diſtinction of a people into governors and 
governed, I anſwer, it is indeed true, and 


on due diſcuſſion will be found unavoidable. 


Security in life, liberty, and property, is 
the undoubted right of the meaneſt member 


of the ſtate; but all cannot ſhare in the 
legiſlation; all cannot poſſeſs particular 
| honours and emoluments. There muſt be 
an arbitrary diſcrimination of the members, 
ſome to govern, others to be governed. 
Even could we ſuppoſe an acknowledged 


perfect equality, among all the members 


of the ſtate, we muſt feign a diſtinction ſor ; 


the regulation and management of ſocicty. 


The ſeven nobles of Perſia were all on a 


footing of equality till the neighing of 


his horſe inveſted an individual among 


them with ſovereign power over his fel- 
los, and over the empire. The Itraclites 


were all equally honourable, when Saul 
was choſen king by his ſtature, In Britain, 


property, under a certain deſcription, and 
 family-deſcent, give a claim to honours 


and authority. In China, learning ad 


a mall we ek th. if a fow be found; wha run 

the ſame hazard for the allurements of a name, and with 

the hopes of being handed down in hiſtory as out men, 
patriots, and founders of empires ? 
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the way to power; and if integrity and 
prudence always accompanied learning, 


this would, no doubt, be an excellent mark 
for eſtabliſhing a claim to authority. 
If ſuch be the caſe, how then are the 


purpoſes of liberty to be ſecured to a peo- 
ple? By making the intereſt of the gover- 


nors and governed. inſeparable.-And this 


1s done by calling out, for a certain period, 
from the mals of the people, an effential 


part or branch of the legiſlature, to be 


again mixed with their fellow-citizens, to 


conform as private perſons to the laws, 
and bear the impoſitions, which, in the 
character of legiſlators, they enacted or 
impoſed lt is eſſential to freedom, that 


repreſentatives, choſen freely from the 


bulk of the people, ſhould be a neceſſary 


branch of the legiſlature, and that the le- 
giſlative body ſhould, equally with the 


people, be ſubject to the laws, which they 


themſelves enact, and that known pro- 
mulgated laws alone ſhould be binding on 
the people. As repreſentation, beſides this 
intimate aſſimilation of intereſt, which we 
affirm to be its chief purpoſe, has alſo in 


view the bringing of the collective ſenſe 


of the community into one point, it ought, 
„ 


(9) 


no doubt, to be as equal as poſſible ; but 


perfect equality, or complete repreſenta- 


tion, in a large empire, is neither neceſſary 
or attainable; nor indeed is great nicety 
required in aſſigning the proportion, which 
each diſtrict ſhould hold in the legiſlature. 


— That part of the people, which, by the 


forms of the conititution, is entruſted with 
the privilege of electing this neceſſary part 
of the legiſlature, may, conſiſtently with 
freedom, vary in different ſtates, and even 
in the ſame, according to circumſtances. 
Among the Romans, the cenſors aſſigned 
to each man his political rank, and the city 
tribes generally acted for the empire. 
Among the citizens themſelves, ſometimes 
property in the centuries, ſometimes. 


numbers in the tribes, gave the deciſion, 
In the beſt times of Athens, property regu- 
Jated the rank of citizens, In Britain, a 


few freeholders, citizens, and burghers, 


anſwering a certain deſcription, elect re- 
preſentatives, who, with the heads of a few 
families choſen by the crown, have been 
till now in the uninterrupted exetCiſe of 


the power of enacting laws, to bind them- 


ſelves and the whole empire And ſuch 
is the general reflected influence of com- 
| D 4 merce, 
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merce, and univerſal operation of that 
principle, that they bind themſelves equally 
with the loweſt and moſt diſtant member 
of the ſtate, that this confined privilege of 
election, and this partial repreſentation, 
have tolerably well anſwered all the pur- 
poſes of legiſlation and freedom among the 
people. Here, then, we have a natural 
connection between a temporary repreſen- | 
tation and freedom, It is not neceſlary 
that all ſhould elect, for that, in a large 
empire, in every i reſpect is impoſlible ; but 
that the empire be under one law, aud the 
electors and the elected be equally with the 
people ſubject, and ſubject only, to the 
Jaws. 
Camden's aſſertion, that « every blade 
of graſs 1 in the kingdom is repreſented,” is 
as Curious a figure in rhetoric, as ever found 
_ utterance in polite aſſembly; but let us 
ſuppoſe it juſt. It will be allowed, that 
the repreſentative of this blade of graſs was 
choſen without the conſent of that which 
he repreſents, and that his involuntary 
conſtituent (nonſenſe 1s unavoidable in ex- 
poſing abſurdity) graſs muſt, as a part of 
the empire, be paſſive under every regula- 
tion relpreving it, which has the e e 
of 


( 41 ) 
of the repreſentative body. In what light 
then is this blade of graſs repreſented, but 
as being a part of the empire, and parlia- 
ment, or the repreſentative body, being a 
repreſentation of the empire; by the re- 
ceived practice of the conſtitution. If 
therefore, there be any part of the empire, 
which, from ſome local diſability, cannot, 
or, from the practice of the conſtitution, 
is not permitted to have a voice in elect- 
ing the repreſentative body, we muſt come 
to ſome certain order, or ſome artificial 
arbitrary rank, among the people, which 
has appropriated to itſelf the privilege of 
electing repreſentatives, not to act for, and 
bind; itſelf only, but the whole empire, 
not only thoſe who oppoſed the election, 
but alſo thoſe, who could not have, and 
were forbidden to give a voice in the elec- 
tion. 

Here then we have the very caſe of 
America. It is a part of the ſtate, but it 
has no voice in chuſing repreſentatives, 
nor do any ſit in parliament, holding their 
right from it. Muſt parliament then ſuſpend 
its authority over America, for this want 
of repreſentation? Muſt America oppoſe 
the — of parliament, becauſe not re- 


pre- 
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preſented by name in it. Parliament is 
not thus at liberty to trifle with the exer- 
ciſe of that authority, with which, for the 
good of the whole, it has been entruſted; 
nor do the ſocial ties, and the duty ariſing 
from protection received, leave America 
thus at liberty to explain away its ſubordi- 
nation. With the ſame juſtice might 
every individual in Britain, who has no 
vote, and every voter, who found himſelf, 
at the cloſe of the poll, in the minority, 
refuſe obedience to the legiſlature. While 
parliament, by the forms of the conſtitu. 
tion, is entruſted with the ſovereign power 
of the ſtate, while America makes a part 
of it, parliament has a power of binding 
America in every object of legiſlation. 
Farther, the commons forbid peers to 
meddle in the election of repreſentatives ; . 
and, in the houſe of lords, except in the 
caſe of the Scotch peerage, a peer does not 
repreſent another; but if we may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion, he repreſents himſelf. 
A nobleman during his minority, a peereſs 
in her own right, during her whole life, 
cannot, then, in any ſenſe, be ſaid to be 
repreſented, or have a vote. They fit not 


in the houſe of lords, they cannot be ſup- 
1 poied 


(44-5): 


| poſed to be repreſented i in the other bouts; 


in the election of which their order is for- 
bidden to take any part. What remedy 
then have they againſt the tyranny of par- 


liament.— Only that parliament, being a 
repreſentation of the whole empire, and 


binding itſelf equally with the maſs of the 
people, theſe unrepreſented perſons have 


the ſame} ſecurity as thoſe who elect, or 
thoſe who fit in parliament. But — 


enough of this language of futility. 


From the remark, that the foundation 
of liberty conſiſts in the univerſal influence 
of law, appears the juſtice of that aſſertion, 
that nicety is not neceſſary in aſſigning to 


_ each diſtrict its proportion in the legiſlature, 
Could a ſingle man be found, of know- 
ledge and integrity ſufficient for the pur- 


poſe, he might be ſafely left to chuſe, out 


of the maſs of the people, a competent 
number of men, having a common intereſt 
with the people, to make laws, and im- 
pole taxes on the whole empire. It is this 
common intereſt, this common tie between 
parliament and people, that conſtitutes the 
ſecurity of the whole, not the quality, not 
the numbers of the electors. And how- 
| ever deſireable it might be otherwiſe, it 


would 
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would be a matter of difficult execution to 
deprive of their right places, which have long 


poſſeſſed the privilege of electing repreſenta- 
tives. Nothing indeed ſhould do it, but a 


conviction of having made an improper uſe 
of it, either in ſelling their votes, or chuſing 
unfit perſons. Accordingly, the people of 
Middleſex forfeited their right of electing 


a certain part of the repreſentative body, 


when they choſe a profligate, blaſpheming 
bankrupt *; the other caſe needs not be 


men- 


Much has this man been celebrated for his oppoſi- 
tion to general warrants. Theſe were an engine of 


ſtate, perhaps hardly played off improperly once in a 
reign, and ſeldom againſt a worthy member of the 
community. And rating the advantage at its higheſt 


value, it is a ſmall benefit to put in the balance againſt 
that mean, pitiful, narrow- minded jealouſy, which in 


the acquiſition of it, he raiſed in one part of the king- 
dom againſt the other. But before any extraordinary 


merit is allowed to him, I would fain know from his 


friends, in what eaſier way, after miniſtry deemed him 


too contemptible to gain over to their party, he could 


have contrived, to have revelled nine or ten years in 
luxury, and wallowed in claret, burgundy, and cham- 


paign, elegant purpoſes, which nobody now doubts 


were at the bottom of his patriotiſm.—He was ſuffci- 
ently acquainted with the conſtitution of his country, 


juſt to enable him to ſłim, from oppoſition and fools, 


the cream of treaſon, without plunging into its 
inextricable abyſs; and had he in himſelf been defi- 
cient, there were Glynns and Hornes enough to teach 


him, how far he might, with ſafety, dare to inſult his 


country. 


( 45 ) 
mentioned, it happens every day.— But if 
every place, not repreſented, were allowed 
to elect in the uſual proportion, the repre- 
ſentative body muſt become too numerous, 
and either degenerate into a mob, headed 
by two or three ambitious demagogues, or, 
in this age of luxury, being disjointed, and 
ſelfiſh, would require too much public 
money, under the maſk of oppoſition, to 
Induce them to do the public buſineſs. 
For the wages, formerly paid to repreſent- 
atives by their conſtituents, are now aſ- 
ſigned in places and penſions, upon the 
public treaſury. This is not the age for a 
man to ſerve his country freely. And, in 
the preſent ſtate of the repreſentative body, 
and with the preſent numbers of which it 


country. Now that the robe of patriotiſm has loſt its 
gloſs, and is become too ſcanty to conceal the — 
he has left himſelf nothing better to attempt, than to 
dizen himſelf out anew with a mountebank's garb, and 
by empiriciſm make another attempt on the pockets of 
the corporation. He is bleſſed with peculiar traits 
for ſhining in this character; I doubt not of its being 
the ſphere for which nature intended him. The legiſ- 
lator, who could circulate a begging ſubſcription for a 
book not in exiſtence, can ſurely puff off and vend a 
quack pill. If ſuch obſervations be eſteemed too ludi- 
crous for a ſerious compoſition, let thoſe anſwer to the 


cenſure, whoſe countenance has made ſuch a character | 


an object of hiſtory. 


"conliſts; 
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conſiſts, patriotiſm or oppoſition is an 
heavy tax upon the people &. For that 
our noiſy changeable oppoſition have, in 
general, no other view than private emo- 
lument, in clogging the wheels of govern- 
ment and legiſlation, appears moſt evi- 
dently in their entering, without a ſingle 

exception, into all, even the moſt unpo- 

pular meaſures of government, as ſoon as 

they get ſeverally into place. Is there a 

meaſure of government, that Chatham has 
not reprobated, and been reſponſible for, 

that Grafton has not dire&ed and oppoſed, 
that Camden, lawyer-like, has not ſpoken 
for and againſt, Whenever a man ex- 
claims againſt places and penſions, he 
ſhould vent part of his ſpleen againſt that 
patriotiſm, which renders them neceſſary. 
—lt1 is A bold thought; but the extirpation 


I take this of the corruption of parliament i in the 
common eſtimation; but I would not be underſtood, as 
ſuppoſing that we were without men of independent ſpirit 
in the legiſlature; they are probably more numerous there 
than is generally imagined, But the preſent opinion is, 
that adminiſtration muſt conſtantly have a determined 
majority, and in aſcertaining that majority, it does not 
chuſe to depend on the virtue or good ſenſe, but on the 
intereſt of the members; and 1 believe, that many a 
man is attached to adminiftration by promiſes and places 
to himſelf or his friends, for voting yy to his 
own | unbiaſſed ſenſe of things. g 

O 


C9 


of patriotiſm will be the firſt ſtep towards 


reformation in the ſtate, 

The whigs, as a party, pretend to pa- 
tronize the rights of the people, and 
mouthe the word patriotiſm, as if they 
only had a right to uſe it. But what party 


has ſent out ſo many pſeudo-patriots, whoſe 
ſervice or ſilence was to be bought by places 
and penſions, without number and beyond 


eſtimation. Who, beſides them, have pa- 


tronized the ſeveral inroads, that ſince the 
Revolution have been made on the con- 
ſtitution, in forms of taxes, riot acts, and 


bills of attainder. In place, they never 


have ſcrupled to ſacrifice the conſtitution 
to the narrow temporary views of their 


party; out of place, they are for undoing 
all they had done before, and attempt it in 
ſo turbulent a manner, and ſo much like 
bad ſubjects, that their adverſaries are 


obliged to graſp hard the accurſed weapons, 


which they have put into their hands. 
Under pretence of ſecuring the preſent 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, but really with the 


hopes of keeping the reigning family under 


their tutelage, and ſo holding their enemies 
at their mercy, the riot act and ſeptennial 


bill paſſed by whig influence. And the 


firſt 
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firſt of the family accordingly was made, 


in their hands, ſuch an inſtrument of cru- 


elty, oppreſſion, and unequal rule, as to 


have it ſaid of him, that he was not king 
of Britain, but of the Whigs.—Farther, 
they affirmed, that the ſucceſſion would 


never be ſecure, till the nation was dipped 
a certain confounded degree in debt.— 
With the impudence of the ſtrumpet in 
the Proverbs, they now exclaim againſt 
theſe very clogs, which their party has 
fixed upon the country, as if they never 
had originated with them; and becauſe we 
have got a king who is ambitious of being 
at the head of his people, they care not 


much ifjhe was ſent packing with the reſt 


of their grievances, Septennial parlia- 


ments, in particular, are now as neceſſary 
to enable government to provide for the 
inſatiable thirſt of the whigs after places 


and penſions, and to check the mobbiſh 
ſpirit which they have raiſed, as they were 
at firſt to guard againſt the plots of the 


Jacobites *,—That government was inſti- 
_ 


* It is ed to a generous mind 89 oppoſe a ſenti- 


ment, that but pretends to favour liberty. Vet let the 
ſincereſt friend of his country fit down ſeriouſly, and 


recko n 


(CW) 
tuted for the good of the people is a maxim: 


which I hold equally ſacred with the pureſt 


Whig ; and for which, while he contented 


himſelf with bawling, I would fight. — 


But I muſt forget what hiſtory relates, not 
to abhor their contracted, intriguing, per- 


reckon over the certain conſequences of annual parlia- 
ments, in this age. Reſpecting foreign affairs, an in- 
ſtability of government, reſpecting police, irreſolution, 
till the pulſe of the houſe be felt. An ignorance of 
public buſineſs; the ſeſſion conſumed in wrangling about 


forms and elections; bribery, at the expence of the 


people, extended, and annually renewed, among a 


Jear'y new ſet of candidates for corruption, (the old 
aving retired with the ſpoils of their country) to pro- 


cure a majority of ſelfiſh men to do the public buſineſs. 
The beſt and moſt capable candidates, tired out with 
the annual capriciouſneſs and corruption of their electors, 
withdrawing themſelves from public buſineſs, and leav- _ 


ing the field to the moſt corrupt and worthleſs among 
their competitors. Parliament, inſtead of having a cha- 


' raCter of its own, and acting with a conſcious dignity, 


_ | betraying its fear of a new election, againſt a better 
judgment directed by popular clamour, influenced by 
Grub-ſtreet ſtarvelings, or the more dangerous ſecret 
enemies of the ſtate, with their cabaliſtic words of Whig, 
Liberty, People. 5 


- To the further chagrin of the fine-ſpun notions of 


liberty, we might here remark, that one of the moſt 
- decent, independent, and reputable aſſemblies in the 
_ Weſt-Indies, is that of Antigua, which, in oppoſition 
to the others, that are generally annual, continues during 
the reign of the monarch, unleſs the governor diflolve 
_ it ſooner. The police of that iſland greatly excels moſt 


of their neighbours, and it looks much more like a 


poliſhed ſociety, 


E ſecuting 


{ go 0 


ſecuting ſpirit, or forgive their encroach- 
ments on the conſtitution, and the cruel 
neceſſity, which their conduct impoſes on 
government, to continue them on the na- 
ion. 


In principle, I od myſelf a whig, 
and I am not ſuch a blind admirer of pre- 
ſent things, as not to obſerve many defects 
in the conſtitution. But I am for im- 
proving, not deſtroying it ; for keeping 


what we have already got, and trying to 


poliſh it more; not for throwing all down, 
and truſting to, ſomething worſe than 
chance, preſent prevailing profligacy for a 
nobler ſtructure. And many of theſe 
wiſhed-for improvements would, I think, 
conſiſt in correcting back thoſe abuſes, 
which the whigs, for their party- purpoſes, 
| have introduced into the ſyſtem. Modern 
whigiſm to one, who underſtands it, is a 
term of reproach and contempt. Every 
profligate bankrupt, every diſappointed, 
would-be ſtateſman, every debauched li- 
bertine in morality, every atheiſt in reli- 
gion, every founder of a new ſect, every 
enemy to the eſtabliſhed religion of his 
country, every blockhead, who cannot ſuc- 
ceed in the common courſe of his profeſſion, 


1 eyery 


( 53 7 


every turbulent fellow, who cannot fall 


lower, and hopes to advance himſelf on 
the ruin of his country, runs into the party, 


as kennel-water into the common ſewer. 
The hiſtory of oppoſition, and its places 


and penſions, ſince the Revolution, would 


be a curious work; to ſet down the ſpeech 
of a noiſy patriot, his humble acceptance 


of a penſion or place, and his placid 


drudgery in earning his wages. I have a 


more real eſteem for a man, who profeſſes 
himſelf a general friend of adminiſtration, 
without pretending to hold any particular 
political principles, than for the moſt de- 


| ſperate patriot, who ever ſolicited or ae- 


cepted a place, and then promoted mea- 
| ſures that he had pretended to condemn, 
till the day on which adminiſtration came 


up to his price.— This we ſhall confider 


as a ſufficient vindication of the preſent 
teeming incomplete repreſentation of the 


empire, and as a much deſerved cenſure 
of the preſent infamous pretended patriots, 
who, hoping to gain a name among the 


enemies of their country, have encouraged 
the preſent unnatural reſiſtance in America; 
and made their country contend, not for 
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reputation or power, but for independeney, 


for exiſtence *. . 
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What conſummate effrontery muſt the Rockingham 
party at preſent exhibit, while weakening the hands of 
government to carry on meaſures, which perhaps were 
not neceſſary, till they themſelves had procured a parlia- 
mentary ſanction to them? How can they free them- 


ſelves from the charge of originally betraying their 
country, either through villany or weakneſs? How vin- 
dicate themſelves at preſent, for their obſtinate perſe- 
verance to maintain and oppoſe the ſelf-ſame meaſure. 


The friends of America think they ſufficiently vindi- 


_ cate their treaſon, in wiſhing the ruin of their country, 
by ſaying adminiſtration and miniſters are corrupt, and 
that it is better to live under the moſt arbitrary govern- 

ment, than in a country which pretends to be free, 
while thoſe who manage affairs are capable of corrupt 

practices. For when aſked, if they have ſuffered by 
the corruption of their governors, they readily anſwer, 

„no; but if it may happen, it is the ſame as if already 


paſt. The fate of a country in ſuch a ſituation, deſerves 


not to be accompanied with a figh; let it fall under the 
riſing genius of America.” Was America that conſtel- 
lation of virtuous heroes, which it is falfly ſuppoſed to 


be; were the purpoſes of ſociety better ſecured there 
than in Britain; even was it a neceſſary conſequence 


of the uſual progreſs of human affairs, that ſuch pur- 


pong would in time be better ſecured, ſomething might 
e ſuggeſted in excuſe for a treaſon, that aims at the diſ- 


honour and ruin of their country. But ſurely, viewed 

in the moſt malicious light, Britain is a country of 
perfect virtue and liberty, compared with the preſent or 
. probable ſtate of America. The baſis of Britain's con- 


ſtitution is laid in religion, liberty, and law, and, not- 


withſtanding all the cavilling of oppoſition, is inſenſibly 
improving towards perfection; while that of America is 


laid 


4 

In conformity with the reaſoning above, 
it has been well obſerved, that our Ame- 
3 : rican 


laid in profligacy, Atheiſm, ingratitude, and oppreffion; 
and muſt naturally end in abſolute tyranny, or that worſt 
of governments, a contemptible oppreffive oligarchy. 
And will any man burn down a ſtately Gothic palace, 
becauſe he cannot reduce all its parts under certain 
rules of architecture, to live in a dirty hovel that ſtands 
in a ſwamp before it? Muſt I, becauſe I cannot im- 
mediately model government to my mind, and. yet 
1 but fancy, and do not feel, its imperfections, muſt 1 
turn myfelf out of ſociety, nay draw down the loſty 
| Pillars of law on which it is erected, to herd without 
compact, with lawleſs mobs, robbers, aſſaffins, ſmug- 
glers, and out-laws? That our conſtitution may Fo 
improved, none 1s fo hardy as to deny ; that it is, ſuch 
as it is, in a thouſand degrees preferable to our 
new-fangled American forms, is not even diſputed; 
nor that it muſt be long before the citizen there, if he 
ever, can acquire the like ſecurity. Why then, muſt 
I, in favour of ſuch miſhapen monſters of governments, 
deſtroy that which is already the boaſt of human diſcre- 
tion, in hopes that a ſet of atheiſtical profligate bank- 
rupts (for ſuch I affirm the leading men in congreſs to 
be) ſhall erect a nobler fabric? - Suppoſe a perfect con- 
ſtitution denoted by 100. If the preſent, or probable 
conſtitution of America be equal to 10, then in the 
ſame proportion is the conſtitution of Britain equal to 
60. Becauſe I cannot attain the perfection of 100, 
ſhall I give up that of 60, which is gradually advancing 
to it, to graſp at that of 10, which is inſenſily diminiſn- 
ing towards. nothing? If: their ſentiment be ſo very 
nice, that they cannot favour their country, becauſe of 
her imperfections; for the ſake of decency, let them 
not take the part of ten times greater profligates againſt 
her. If your father, in a fit of paſſion or drunkeneſs, 
had firuck a notorious villain, in the act of picking his 
| E3.:- pocket, 
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rican colonies are a part of that commu- 
nity, of which the Britiſh parliament is 
the acknowleged ſovereign or head; that 
the coloniſts, when they arrive in Britain, 
enjoy all the local privileges, which are 

affixed, as much by neceſſity as origination, 
to the mother-country. They are deni- 
Zons, may purchaſe lands, eleQ repreſenta- 
tives, and be repreſentatives themſelves, 
in the ſupreme legiſlature. In purſuit of 
their own private intereſt, they emigrate, 

and of neceſſity theſe privileges, annexed 
to their abode in Britain, are ſuſpended, 
till they, or their poſterity, return to claim 
them, in that place where only they can 
be enjoyed. If during an election for re- 
preſentatives in a particular county, an 
elector goes into another county, either 
on buſineſs or pleaſure, he as effectually 
pocket, would you ſuffer him to be murdered by ſuch 
an one, becauſe in your opinion he had acted too haſtily, 
and ſhould only have called the wateh to ſecure the 

thief? But the author would recommend to theſe men 
of ſentiment, to make a viſit to theſe ſaints, heroes, 

philoſophers, and patriots of America, and after only 
three. months attentive ſtudy of them, they ſhall pre- 
ſcribe to him, what he is to believe concerning them. 
Several have gone to America, curfing the Britiſh arms 
but of their love of liberty, and have come back, drink- 


ing confuſion to Waſhington, out of their hatred of 
villainy and oppreſſion, 


ſuſpends 


(yu). 


ſuſpends his right of election, as if he had 


croſſed the Atlantic in a voyage to Boſton. 


But is the public buſineſs to be alſo ſuſ- 
pended, is the houſe of commons to be 


declared illegal, and the man to refuſe 


obedience to the laws which it may en- 


act, or payment of the taxes which it 


may impoſe, becauſe he did not exerciſe 
his legal right of election. In this caſe, 
the abſurdity of pleading an exemption 
from the power of parliament is glaring: 


extend the compariſon to all the real or 
fictitious millions of America, the plea is 
equally rifling 8 and inconcluſive. 

E H A P. II. 
27 the R Republica, or National Intereft 


2 have made out tha neceſſary ex- 
iſtence of a diſcretionary ſovereign 


power, in every independent ſtate. We 


have ſhewn, that by means of a repreſenta» 
tive body, taken into the ſovereignty, from 

the maſs of the people, and after a certain 
period returning into it again; this ſove- 


reign power is framed conſiſtent with li- 


berty, nay is the only method, yet found 
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out, by which freedom, and all its privi- 


leges, can be effeQtually ſecured. We are 
now to aſcertain the duty and office: of a 


ſovereign, in a well regulated ſtate, — 
Firſt, it is the duty of a ſovereign, to ſe- 


cure to the people, by proper laws, the 
internal purpoſes of ſociety, good manners, 


and the peaceable enjoyment of property, 
liberty, and life. Secondly, to provide 
againſt, and defend them from, foreign 
attacks. To carry on theſe purpoſes, 


which, of neceſſity, include expence, go- 
vernment muſt frame a reſpublica, natio- 


nal intereſt, or common ſtock, by means 
of impoſts, levied upon the people, to be 
governed and defended, and diſpoſed of, 
ſo as to effect the purpoſes intended by 
them. Connected with theſe purpoſes of 


government, is the art of finding employ- 
ment for the people. In a populous long- 
ſettled country, agriculture is not ſufficient 


to employ the whole people. Trade and 


manufactures muſt be called in, to ſet them 


at work, and maintain them. Theſe re- 
quire foreign markets to vend them, and 
theſe again draw after them ſtore-houſes, 


and emporiums, to lodge them; forts, 
ſoldiers, and'navies, to protect and ſecure 
them. 


Ta. 
them. 'All theſe naturally fall under the 


management and direction of the ſovereign, 
or, in particular inſtances, to companies 
or ſocieties, holding under the ſovereign, 
and accountable to him. The Carthagi- 
nians carried this plan of police probably 
farther than any other ancient ſtate, and 
their colonies ſeem to have reſembled 
nearly thoſe of modern Europe, The 
Athenians alſo, during the ſhort period of 
their grandeur, extended their commercial 
connections, and conqueſts, for the ſake 
of trade, every where around them. But 
modern Europe has puſhed the plan to a 
ſurpriſing length. Aſia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica are filled with her colonies and em- 
poriums, and the trade of theſe quarters is 
managed, and the ſeveral countries in them 
governed, by mandates iſſuing from the 
frozen North. 81795 N 
This reſpublica appears more evident 
in the conſtitution of Britain, than of any 
other ſtate, The ſovereign power is ſo 
much blended with, or abſorbed, in other 
ſtates, in the perſon of the ſupreme execu- 
tive magiſtrate, that the national intereſt 
and the king's claims cannot eaſily be ſe- 
parated in imagination, The glory of the 
4 8 grand 
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„ 
grand monarque is, in France, the only 
phraſe uſed to ſignify the public goad. 
In Britain, a particular portion of the im- 
poſts is aſſigned, to the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
for the expences of his family, and the or- 
dinary civil eſtabliſhment; and all the other 
public revenues are ſubjected to the con- 
troul of the legiſlative body at large, and 
appropriated for N 165 & on the national 
intereſt. | 
The nation, by the forms. 15 the con- 
ſtitution, has aſſigned the management of 
its intereſt, its powers of legiſlation, tax- 
ation, and government, to certain orders 
and individuals, taken from among them- 
felves, aſſembled in parliament. In con- 
ſequence of having the management of 
public affairs committed to them, by the 
people, parliament declares certain ſums of 
money to be neceſſary for the public ſer- 
vice; or that it is proper to check, by im- 
poſts, ſome diſadvantageous, or to encou- 
rage, by bqunties. ſome valuable, branch 
of trade; and that ſuch and ſuch particular 
methods are the beſt and eaſieſt, that can 
be taken, for raiſing the ſums among the 
people, who, properly ſpeaking, are the 
. intereſted in the matter, and will 

reap 


( 59 2}: 
reap the benefit of the meaſure; Thus the 


people contribute to taxes, as a trading 
company does, to carry on a joint- intereſt. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that parliament 


did not ſoon begin to entertain exten- 


ſive or proper notions of its being the ma- 


nager and guardian of the nation's intereſt. 
or patrimony, or enter ſoon upon any fixed 
plan for improving or extending it. And, 
in truth, it has, as yet, made little pro- 
greſs in the intricate police of this depart- 


ment. But it has, from time to time, 
acted in this character. Wales was long 
annexed to the crown, before it was incor- 


porated with the nation. The local cuſ- 


| toms and immunities of our ſeveral palati- 


rates continue in force, only from an inat- 
tention to the perfection of our internal 


police; for if they be of a general nature, 
why are they not extended over the nation? 
If they be excluſive, wherein lies the reaſon 


of the preference? Charles the firſt had 


ſome notion of this reſpublica, when, aim- 


ing at ſetting up prerogative againſt the 
conſtitutution, he, as far as his charter 
could, detached the colony of Maryland 


from the nation. Penn underſtood it, when 
with the oppolite | view of. attaching his 


colony : 
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colony to the nation, he got inſerted into his 


charter the reſervation of parliamentary 
taxation alone. The demolition of Tangier, 


and the ſale of Dunkirk, could not have 
taken place in the manner they did, bad 
parliament underſtood its office. Jamaica 
was conlidered very early as belonging to 
the ſtate. Gibraltar and Minorca were 
both conquered for commerce, that is for 
the people; and the peace of 1763 carried 
this idea entirely through. The ſettle- 


ment of Georgia, Halifax, and the Flori- 
das, was on the. ſame principle. The 


| ſeveral old American colonies, though many 
of them were at firſt ſettled with different 
views, have been gradually reduced to this 


plan, that is, have been made appendages 


to the kingdom, rather than the crown, 


of Britain. And the preſent ſtruggle, on 


the ſide of America, ſet out with holding 
forth a pretence of reducing them back 


again to a dependence on the crown, in- 


ſtead of improving their dependence on 


parliament, till an opportunity ſhould offer 


of „ off ä on both to- 
gether . : 


* Reſpedting the . Ahr the W of 


America may be divided into che following parties. 


About 


CBE J 
It is to be remarked, that while the colo- 
niſts contend for exemption from parliamen- 
8 tary 


About ten or twelve ſenſible intelligent demagogues, 
who can gloſs over their deſigns with an appearance of 
patriotiſm, who know the method of managing mobs, 
and how, by lies, forgeries, and poſſeſſion of the preſs, 
to make and keep them up to be the inſtruments of their 
violence and malice, againſt all heſitating moderate people: 
theſe are a ſet of as atheiſtical, unprincipled, bankrupt 
profligates, as ever met together in one place; men in 
whom virtue cannot raiſe a bluſh, nor religion interpoſe 
a check, in the perpetration of the vileſt crimes. A 

time of rapine and contuſion is the only period for men 
of ſuch talents; in ſcenes of noiſe and combuſtion, they 
riſe to the top like ſcum in a boiling pot. 
A ſecond ſet are, a few men of better fortune and 
cual abilities, who ſcorning to be out- done by ſuch 


- Pretenders in the appearance of their love to their coun- 


try, and laying in a better claim for the honours and 
diſtinctions of it, and finding rebellion to be the onl 
road to fame and power, ſtrike in inſenſibly with them in 
the race of treaſon. But the property and principles of 
ſuch+ men conſtantly drag them back, and inſtead of 
- building on their own foundation, they either become 
mean inſtruments in the hands of theſe thorough-paced 
| — to ruin their common country; or ſtartled at 
| ſome enormous ſtep, they give up the purſuit, and fink. 
down into an inſigniſicancy, miſtruſted by one party, 
deſpiſed by the other. ba 2 
A. third ſort are, the well-meaning, uninformed part 
of the community, who would vindicate their private 
family againſt all mankind, their townfluip againſt all 
other towns, and America, in any caſe, againſt Britain 
and America taken together, Theſe men are told, for 
they never felt, that Britain had oppreſſed them; and, 
therefore, they muſt attempt the ruin of Britain. 


A fourth 


„ 

tary authority, as ſeparate ſtates, only ſubject 
to the ſame king, they claim as their birth- 
right, through this common bond of the 


A fourth ſort are numerous, the conceited enthuſiaſts. 
They are told, that tbe empire of liberty is reſerved for 
them, though they find it begins in the moſt horrid 
Davery; that their armies are innumerable as the ſands 
of the ſea, though the moſt oppreſſive methods be uſed 
to recruit them; that their courage is irrefiſtible, though 
never, except when fortified by numbers, have they dared 
to face hirelings in the field; that they ever are con- 
querors, though conſtantly retreating; that they poſſeſs 
all things, though in want of neceſſaries. —— The city 
of London, ſupported by beef and pudding, has taken 
about ſeven years to evaporate its political influenza; 
perhaps a leſs period, without that ſolid fupport, will 
ſuffice American madneſss. F 
A fifth ſort are, ſuch as care for nothing beyond their 
own private concerns, going always with that party of 
which they are moſt afraid, which is the violent and 
„% ET” VVV 5 
A faxth ſort are, your ſoldiers of fortune, who would 
ſacrifice a country for rank, and conſider the events of 
war, only as they may contribute to theit promotion. 
A ſeventh ſort are, ſuch as are forced into oppoſition 
and arms, by violence and want of bread. _- 
An kh ſort are, moderate, ſenſible people, who 
wiſh well to themſelves and their country; who ſee the 
happineſs of the firſt in the proſperity of the ſecond; 
who, among the ſeveral parties, abhor the deſtructive 
ambition of the firſt, diſdain the puſillanimous emulation 


of the ſecond, pity the ignorant prejudices of the third, 


laugh at the romautic conceit of the fourth, deſpiſe the 
indifference of the fifth, view the ſixth as the curſe of 
the community, and deplore, in the ſeventh, the ſitu- 
ation of their country. Theſe men are lovers of order, 
and pray that the happineſs of their province may be 
found in its connection with Britain, 


king, 


(0) 


king, a communication in a free unbur- 


dened manner, of all thoſe privileges and 
advantages, which Britain, that particular 


part of the king's dominions, for which 
theſe dictators ſuffer parliament to act, has 
earned for herſelf, at an immenſe ex pence 

of blood and treaſure, If they claim pri- 


vileges thus purchaſed by Britain, it ſhould 


be with the burdens that attend them; — 
they muſt contribute to the expences, which 
have procured, and which ſupport them, 


If they be ſeparate ſtates, then are they in 
the ſituation of Hanover, neither entitled 
to the privileges, nor ſubject to the burdens 


of Britain. But indeed, we feldom hear 
of ſeparate ſtates, beſides themſelves, which, 


from their firſt ſettlement, have had all 


their civil eſtabliſhments ſupported by an- 
other ſtate; without any thing in return, 
but a few unmeaning ſtatutes and reſtrie- 
tions, to be found only on paper.— It is 
but too true, that, in reſpect of the colo- 


nies, parliament, as yet, has exerciſed its 
power over the national intereſt, only in 
improving them at the expence of Britain. 


And, notwithſtanding the conſtant din of : 
the commerce of Britain, its thriving only 


by Ae, and the bold affertion, that 


the 
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the trade of this laſt is ſuperior to every 
mode of taxation, it may with truth be 
affirmed, that to have ſuffered America, 
as ſhe has for many years paſt, to continue 
to interfere in every profitable branch of 
trade, but for a few years more, would 
have ruined the trade of Britain; and it 
would be much better to ſhake her off en- 
- tirely, than to ſuffer her to continue to 
fatten thus on the ſpoils of Britain, and 
inſult her benefactor. We ſhould not then 


nouriſh a whole continent of ſmugglers, 


nor ſupport them with our money in the 
deſtructive trade; we ſhould not encourage 
ſuch rivals with the monopoly of our 


market, nor burden ourſelves with enor- 


mous bounties for their improvement, nor 

ſupport heavy civil eſtabliſhments for our 
enemies, nor, in their quarrel, endanger 
our own bankruptcy and ruin, 


CHAP, 


(6) 


C H A P. - 1 V. 
Of Taxation. 


ROM the principles here Jaid down, 


a power of taxation plainly appears 


to be an attribute of ſovercignty, or an 
eſſential part of that management of the 


public good, which, in every ſtate, is, and 
muſt. be, committed to the ſovereign's 
hands. And we may now affirm, that 
taxation has no other connection with re- 
preſentation, than as this may chance to 
conſtitute a branch of the ſupreme legiſla- 


ture. There may be, there are, ſovereign 
powers, conſtituted without a repreſenta- 


tive branch; but no ſovereign power can 
exiſt without a claim to taxation. Neither 


internal police can be carried on, nor pri- 
vate luxury be checked, nor public induſtry 


be directed, nor public enemies be oppoſed, 
nor public faith be preſerved, without a 
power in the ſovereign to appropriate for 


theſe ends a due Proportion of private pro- 
perty. | 

Yet taxation and repreſentation 3 
been ſo much jumbled together by intereſt 
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and faction, as to make it now a matter of 


difficulty to ſeparate them. This is one 


of thoſe vulgar errors, which we take up 


without examination, maintain without ar- 
gument, and follow without knowledge, 


the combuſtion, raiſed about which, our 


poſterity will hardly be able to credit, 
even while they continue to ſmart under 
its baneful effects. Had it been affirmed, 


that every ſovereign power, l compatible 


with freedom, ſuppoſed a temporary branch 


of legiſlature, taken from and returning 


into the maſs of the people, the aſſertion 


would have been intelligible, and, as far as 
| hiſtory and experience teach, agreeable to 
the truth of things; but to allow the actual 

exiſtence of a ſovereign, and permit him 


the exerciſe of other acts of ſovereignty, 
and deny his power of taxation, is ſtark 
nonſenſe, though a thouſand patriots ſhould 
harangue to prove it, though ten thouſand 


Americans ſhould die in its vindication. 


Taxes are raiſed upon the bulk of the 
people, who cannot be afſembled to give 


their aſſent but by their agents. Even 
ſuppoling agents, if, as is generally the 


caſe, they be not unanimous, a man may 
be taxed againſt his own conſent and the 
con- 


"6 


conſent of his agent; ſo that repreſentation 


adds little certainty to the univerſality of 


conſent, —The word tax, though ſimple 
in its meaning, when applied to the people, 
has as many different hgnifcations, as the 
Purpoſes are, for which it is i mpoſed, 
1. Suppoſe a ſovereign, and a ſubordinate 
Nate, and that protection, with great care, 
trouble, and expence, has taken effect; 
is the protector to humble himſelf before 
his charge, and ſay, it has coſt me ſo much 
to defend you, and I find myſelf very diſ- 
agreeably involved in debt on your account, 
if you pleaſe, you may repay me the ex- 
pence; or will he make a poſitive de- 
mand, and aſcertain his own claim. Sup- 
poſe this ſubordinate province a part of the 
ſovereign or protecting ſtate, ſubject to its 
laws, and enjoying its immunities; does 
gratitude for its preſervation, does a ſenſe 
of the expenſive generoſity of its protector, 
annihilate the protector's acknowledged 
power in this particular of taxation? 2, A 
tax may be a benevolence, granted to the 
chief magiſtrate, for the private purpoſes 
of his family, or beſtowed on ſome man of 
merit for ſome ſignal ſervice performed to 
the public. A marriage portion for the 
* king's 
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king's daughter may be conſidered as an 
inſtance of the firſt, though, properly 
ſpeaking, ſhe is the child of the kingdom, 
to be endowed at the public expence; the 
penſion, ſettled on admiral Hawke's family, 
may be confidered as an inſtance of the 
ſecond. This caſe of a benevolence, which 
we ſee can happen but ſeldom, and is of a 
very particular kind, has, for the purpoſes 
of ſedition, been extended by Price to 
every poſſible caſe of taxation. But even 
here the only queſtion, that could come 
before the people, is, whether ſuch grants 
come within the ordinary power of their 
agents, aſſembled in parliament. And the- 
man, who denies that, needs not be an- 
ſwered, but when we anſwer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly. 3. The people may be 
charged with a tax, in return for ſome 
| favour granted, or ſome private claim given 
up by the crown, which J here diſtinguiſh, 
from the ſovereign, on the ſuppoſition, 
that the fundamental conſtitution allows 
ſuch claim in the crown, which change of 
circumſtances has rendered the exerciſe of 
inconvenient for the people. Such a tax 
immediately becomes the right of the 
crown, without account, Of this ſort was 


the 


g 
ö 


5 „„ 
the recompence, which Charles II. had 


for the abolition of the court of wards, | 
and part of which he was, I believe, per- 
mitted, to ſettle on his baſtards. And the 


right of parliament to make ſuch a bar- 
gain, we may leave to be diſcuſſed with 


the preceding queſtion. 4. A tax may 
nave the ſuture improvement. or ornament. 
of the ſtate in view, as in the eſtabliſh- 


ment of a new manufacture, the purchaſe 
of a muſeum, or the erecting of a palace. 


In all theſe caſes, we ſee in the ſove- 
reign, or agents of the people, or parlia- 
ment, great occaſion for an attention to 


the equity, the generoſity, and propriety 


of the aQion, on the one fide, and of the 


ability and intereſt of the people on the 
other, But we can ſuppoſe no poſſible 


abuſe of this power, which can juſtify the 
people in any other oppoſition, than that 
of refuſing their ſuffrages, on a future 

e!:Qion, to ſuch laviſh repreſentatives, Cr 


as the caſe may be, ſuch niggardly agents; 
nor is there great reaſon to fear extravagance, 


while the agents themſelves contribute to 


the taxes, which they impoſe. ban 


may be wanted to pay debts incurred in 
the ſervice of the public. In this calc, 


F 3 | par- 
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parliament 18 only an arbitrator between 


the people and their creditors, and inſtead 
of being obliged to alk the conſent of the | 
people, for making ſuch payment, muſt 
be confidered as cloathed with power to 
enforce payment. 6. Taxes are neceſſary 
to carry on the internal police of the coun- 


try; for a power of impoſing ſuch is 
underſtood in a power to regulate and 


carry on the affairs of the ſtate. 7. Taxes 
muſt be raiſed to carry on a war, to levy 
an army, and equip a fleet. The only 
queſtion, that occurs here, is, whether the 
ſovereign, impoſing the tax, be allowed, 
by the conſtitution, the exerciſe of theſe 


neceflary attributes of ſovereignty ? and, if 


the anſwer be, as it muſt be, in the 
affirmative, there can be no room left for 


conſulting, or procuring the approbation 
of the people. On the other hand, though 
we would not have public buſineſs, in the 
mean time, ſtand fill, nor the ſacred 


bond of allegiance broken, becauſe of the 


imperfection, we affirm it to be a defire- 
able improvement in the conſtitution, that 
for the more certain knowledge of, and 


more equal deciſion in, public matters, 


the elected part of that body, in which 


the 


„„ 

the ſovereignty of the ſtate viſibly = 

' ſhould, if poſſible, be collected and choſen, 
from each particular diſtriet of the empire, 
for which it is to act. 
In all the caſes of taxation, which we | 
have mentioned, every individual is, either 
in honour, or propriety, or juſtice, con- 
cerned in the claim; and it is the intereſt 
and buſineſs of every private perſon, | as a 
member of the ſtate, which is agitated in 
them. Thoſe perſons, then, and they 
alone, who have a power to decree or 
incur theſe expences, have a power to im- 
| Pole taxes to anſwer them. And could we 

ſuppoſe ſuch a power lodged in any other 
body, than the ſupreme legiſlature of the 
empire, that body would allo have the 
power of levying taxes, that is, of declaring 
what particular ſum each individual owes | 
to the public creditors, or public expences. 
— The Commiſſioners, who, after the 
peace of 1763, ſettled the German claims, 
and declared a certain ſum to be due from 
the nation, properly ſpeaking, laid a tax 
upon the public, for raiſing that ſum, 
and left only to parliament the mode of 
payment, For, in aſcertaining the juſtice 
OF the claim, they impoſed the tax; unleſs 
1 we 


La þ 


we ſuppoſe ſovereign ſtates freed from thoſe 


claims of Juſtice, which bind private per- 


ſons, There is, therefore, in no view, 
that we have yet taken, of taxation, any 


immediate connection between it and re- 
preſentationz nor indeed any, but through 
the medium of ſovereignty, as far as it 
may be clective or temporary, Every 
perſon, who is protected by, or reaps ſe= 
curity and advantage from the public ex- 
pences, owes his proportion of theſe ex- 


pences; and is bound, by every notion of 


equity and law, to make them good, when- 
erer they have been aſcertained, in form 
of a tex, by the ſapreme or protecting 
power in the ta ate. The neccflity of a 


ſupreme power in every independent ſtate 


cannot be controverted. Whatever act 
that ſupreme power can legally perform, 
ſuppoſes authority in it to do every thing 


neceſſary to carry it into execution; For 
cxample, to believe that parliament has a 
power of encouraging ſome ſtaple or manu- 


facture by a bounty, and poſſeſſes not the 
power of railing that ſum of money, by a 


taz, which will anſwer the bounty, 1s a 
fappoſition fraught with abſurdity. Such 
a want of ability would put it in the power 
| ; = _ 


n 
of any refractory member or diſtrict of the 
ſtate, to check every proper or neceſſary 
meaſure, and, on every occaſion, throw 
public affairs into anarchy and confuſion. 
Yet, in no part of government needs 

authority to act more cautiouſly, and more 
bebind the curtain, than in drawing from 
individuals their proportion of the public 
expence and debt. A man knows that 
money goes out of his pocket, when he 
pays a duty; but when he receives nothing 
ſenſibly particular in return, he muſt have 
a little ſentiment, and ſomething more 
than common honeſty, to be able to ſay, 
I pay this chearfully, as the price of my 
protection and ſecurity. Hence the many 
laboured harangues and ſympathetic de- 
icriptions of the violence and oppreſſion in 
taking a man's money from him without 
his conſent. On ſuch a ſubject, dulneſs 
herſelf can be more than eloquent, ſclfiſhneſs 
ſhall affect public ſpirit, and the lurking 
traitor a love for his country. Seldom is 
it conſidered, that goverament and ſociety 
muſt ſoon be diſſolved, if public wants are 
to be ſupplied only by voluntary contribu- 
tions; and that no point is more neceſſary 
to be eſtabliſhed in ſocicty, and at the ſame 


7 tine 


| 6 
; time more neceſſary to be exerciſed with 
_ caution, than the authority of the ſove- 
reign, to declare each man's N of 
the public expences. 
Though we vindicate taxation, as a ne- 
ceſſary appendage of ſovereignty, ſince the 
people are thus fharp-fighted in every 
thing, that reſpects their property, and 
ſince it is neceſſary to manage their preju- 
dices, nothing is more impolitic in govern- 
ment, than to mention a particular diſtrict 
In a tax, or impoſe a tax, whoſe operation 
ſhall be confined to a particular province; 
_ unleſs it be with a view to their particular 
advantage, or as a recompenſe for ſome 
partial privilege, or favour conferred on 
the inhabitants, or any particular body or 
craft of men, in which the public has a 
right to ſhare, —The malt-tax is an im- 
poſt, which comes under a general de- 
ſcription; and yet one might ſuppoſe, the 
principle of the bill would have had a more 
i general operation, had orchards, for the 
making of cyder, been originally included. 
The cyder act, which was meant to give 
the other a more general effect, by being 
afterwards brought into parliament ſepa- 
rately, contracted thereby an appearance 
* ** e 
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of diſcrimination and partiality. The tax 
upon beer ſold is a premium given to the 
public, for the monopoly of that internal 
3 of trade. The king's duty of 
4+ per cent, in the old Charibbec * 


ilande, was, in part, granted in lieu of 
ſome old claims of the crown, and a re- 


compence for protection, before parlia- 


mentary taxes were laid upon the Weſt- 
Indian produce. The duty, impoſed upon 
coals in London, had immediately in view 


the improvement of that city, in the build= 


ing of the fifty new churches.—But no 
whereas or preamble, that had not the 
particular advantage of the county in view, 
could, for example, ſanctify, or juſtify, 
a particular tax laid upon ſugar, or any 
other commodity imported into Cornwall, 
on the ſuppoſition | of that county's already 
paying its due proportion of all the general 
taxes of the empire.— This doth not how- 
ver apply to the preſent agitated three- 
penny duty of America; for, in reſpect 
of the duty levied on the ſame article in 


the mother. country, the amount of that 


tax is an indulgence rather than an impoſt, 
in reſpect of the uſe to which the money 
was to have been put, the ſupport of their 


( :76 -) 


own civil eſtabliſhments, the tax was 


meant tO procure for that Country a parti- 
cular advantage; and it could not have 


been affirmed, that it already paid its due 
proportion of the general taxes. — With 


theſe cxceptions, every tax bill ſhould be 


. expreſſed in general terms, which would 


give it an univerſal operation, and cut off 
all cauſe of murmuring, by including alike 
the legiſlative body, and the moſt diſtant 
corner and meaneſt member of the ſtate. 
And in this caſe, repreſentation, that 


champion of taxation, might, at leaſt, for 


this purpoſe, be dropped as unneceſſary 
and uſeleſs. For N part of the empire, 
and every member of the ſtate, would be 


equally treated with thoſe, who actually 
voted for the impoſt. 5 


Taxation ſurther conſidered. 
HIS poſition of taxation's ſuppoiing 
Wee e * ariſen from the 


2 3 to 5 crown. An opinion 


which has been confirmed by the form 


COIN» 


1 
continued to be uſed, by the king, in 
giving aſſent to the tax bill. While the 
maintenance of the king's family, and his 
foreign wars with France and Scotland, 
which generally were offenſive, having the 
aggrandizement of the crown chicfly in 
view, with which the people had little 
national concern, were the chief objects 
of taxation, there might be ſome reaſon 
for calling a tax a free gift, which, as it 
ſhould come freely from the giver, fo doth 
it immediately become the property of the 
receiver, to be ſpent or managed as he 
pleaſeth. But fince the king has had a 
certain ſum, allotted for the ordinary ex- 
pences of his family and government, and 
ſince every other impoſt, as belonging to 
the reſpublica, is now appropriated by 
parliament, for particular public purpoſes, 
as plainly appears in our account of tax- 
ation, the name of gift cannot, with pro- 
priety, be applied to taxes. A gift may 
now be a groper name for a beneyolence 
granted to their monarch,” by the clergy 
or other ſubjects of France, becauſe they 
have no conſtitutional power in the ſtate, 
and can have no immediate intereſt in the 
uſe to which the money may be put. 
1 . When 
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V 
When the ſubject of taxation is thus 


viewed in the light of a national concern, 
the notion of a gift can have no place. 
The ſovereign or parliament tranſacts the 
whole matter, as a neceſſary part of govern- 
ment, for the people, at large; and the 
people acquieſce in it, in obedience to the 
conſtitution, from the juſtice and neceſſity 
of the thing, and a perſuaſion, that ſuch 
expences are wanted to carry on the public, 
that is their own buſineſs.— To apply this 
to the Americans, they admit ſo far a 
common intereſt between Britain and them- 


ſelves, as to put in, we ſee, for a ſhare f 
almoſt every profitable branch of her trade, 


leaving taxes and loſſes to herſelf; and they 
lately acknowledged parliament to have ſo 
far a power of regulating their foreign 
trade, as they cannot prevent by ſmug- 
gling; and during war, they graciouſly 


allow it to be ſo far their ſovereign, as to 


ſuffer it to protect them with its fleets and 
armies, at a moſt enormous ruinous ex- 


pence. If they mean any thing, let them 
ſay how this can be done without a power 


of taxation. Or let them conceive an 
Intereſt common betwcen America and 


Britain, % 


>. 2 


Britain, without a power of impoſing taxes 
_ equally on both, exiſting ſomewhere. 
The ſoundneſs of a principle of reaſon- 


ing is beſt found out, by carrying it its 


full length, and obſerving its operation. 
A tax is a gift, and muſt be beſtowed 
freely by the donor, or his agent em- 
powered by him. By the ſame rule, it 
becomes the full property of him, who 
receives it, and the donor has no right to 
enquire into the uſe he makes of it. The 
very idea, of enquiring into the uſe of 
money paid to another, ſuppoſes it to have 
been given for the benefit and intereſt of 
him who pays it. If there be a ſingle 


perſon unrepreſented, a ſingle man, who 


voted againſt the ſucceſsful candidate, or a 


ſingle repreſentative, who oppoſed the im- 
poſt, who yet contributes each to the tax, 
then that tax, in reſpect of all ſuch, is no 
gift but a burden, impoſed by their go- 
vernors or rulers, on a certain part of the 
people, without or againſt their conſent, 
To conſider taxes as a gift, renders void 
the nobleſt privilege of parliament, a right 
of enquiring into, and controuling, the 
management of public money, which can 
only be proper, on the ſuppoſition of its 
Having 


(e.) 


baving been raiſed for national purpoſes; 
or to carry on the reſpublica. Further, a 


gift can be with-held without a crime ; 


but he who keeps back the proportion, 


which he owes to the common ſtock, 
ſubjects himſelf to a forfeiture, and, in 
the caſe of the public, is 8 of a crime 


little ſhort of treaſon. 


Let us ſuppoſe a real connection Fetz ben : 


taxation and repreſentation, and that repre- 
ſentation is not ſo complete in the Britiſh 
empire as it ov2ht to be; muſt a neceffary 
_ defenſive war be ſuſpended, the enconrage- 
ment of an uſeful manufacture be neglected, 
the public creditors be ſtarved, and the 


public debtors not called to an account; 


till that improvement takes place? Muſt 


not that ſupreme power, which now 1s 
acknowledged to exiſt, tranſa& this neceſ- 


ſary buſineſs, till the nation ſhall gradually 
advance to that defired ſtate of perfection? 


Among the Romans, ne quid detrimenti rej 
publica capiat was a maxim paramount to 
every law. Their dictators did not turn 
over law books, to look for rules to direct 
their conduct; but drew, from their own 
good ſenſe,” remedies to heal the diſorders 


ol the ſtate, A dictatorial power, however 


full 


(842 -)' 
full of danger, is neceſſary, nay is eſſential, 
and actually takes place, in every ſtate. 
And where can we lodge it more ately, 
than with our parliament, ſuch as it is. 
Cheſter and Durham paid taxes before 
they were repreſented, nor in their peti- 
tions did they ſay, they ought not to pay 
taxes, but, as they paid taxes, that they 
_ ought to be repreſented. Let the ſame 
application be uſed in the preſent diſpute ; 
and if the privilege be refuſed, then will 
America have cauſe to complain. A legiſ- 
 lative body, that has the public good in 
view, will be deſirous of drawing informa- 
tion from every province, and that in- 
formation will come moſt conſtitutionally 
from repreſentatives, admitted, from each, 
to ſhare with the ſovereign in all the rights 
of legiſlation. Our parliaments cannot be 
much celebrated for their abilities and ſkill 
.in framing ſtatutes; but their ſincere in- 
.clination towards public improvement can- 
not be doubted. Hence the princely re- 
wards offered for uſeful diſcoveries, hence 
our multiplied new laws for improving 
trade and police, hence the almoſt annual 
: amendments in our ſeveral ſtatutes, as ſoon 
as any defect is found in their conſtitution. 
Surely ſuch a well-meaning ſovereign can 
G call 
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call forth the ſpirit of rebellion only by its 
lenity, and nothing but the faſhionable doc- 


trine, that every turbulent man, and every 


ſeditious diſtrict, have a right to put their 
own interpretation on the laws, and define 
the degree of obedience, which they owe 


to them, could have raiſed the diſpute to 


\ its preſent dangerous height. 


The only ſhadowef argument, uſed by the 


Americans, againſt taxation by the Britiſh 
parliament, is that“ ſuch taxes abſolutely 


lighten the burdens of, inſtead of being 


| borne by, thoſe who impoſe them, that they 
have nocheck upon their extravagance, that 

they, who thus take a penny from them, may 
tanke all my poſſeſs; and that they, ſweet 


jealous ſouls! in their enthuſiaſm for liberty, 
cannot endure the thoughts of even the 
bare poſſibility of ſuch an event.” It is 


publicly. affirmed, that the king himſelf 


is in a plot, with lord Bute, to bring in 
the pretender, and every melancholic, diſ- 
appointed, pretended whig counterfeits the 
belief of it. And certainly another man 

could got have been found in the nation 
equally able as his Majeſty, to bring ſuch a 
ſcheme to bear; and it is alſo certain that it 

1s not im poſlible for parliament to paſs an act 
to ſlit the noſe of every man in the nation. 


What 


(83) 


What ſecurity have we againſt theſe eyents; 
not the mathematical impoſſibility of them, 
but their abſurdity and improbability. 
Parliament may, it is allowed, abuſe the 
authority, which it poſſeſſes over America 
and ſo may, and ſo have, and ſo ſtill to do, 
more likely are, its own aſſemblies; and 
the power of parliament, before this, has 
been ſolicited and called in to relieve them 
from and correct the abuſe. But if Ame- 
rica be really a part of the empire, the 
ſpecimen, which it has had of parlia- 
| mentary taxation, in the. duty upon tea, 


is an indulgence not an impoſt, ſeeing the 


mother- country, in the ſame article, is 
more highly taxed. And whatever has 
been really the caſe, it is yet to be proved, 
that Britain ought to favour America, at 

her own expence. In juſtice, therefore, 
America ſhould have poſtponed reſiſtance, 
till actual oppreſſion had juſtified it. For 
if fear is to vindicate reſiſtance, ambition 
will never want a pretence for rebellion, 
nor turbulent men a plea for ſedition and 
tumult. 
But farther, parliament i is ae! to be 
the juſt ſovereign of Britain, and America 
was lately acknowledged to be a part of 
the Britiſh empire, Can America then be 
G os in- 
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;njured by acts of the Britiſh legiſlature, 
and Britain not ſuffer in the imprudent 
tranſaction? When it makes for their 
purpoſe, the poor oppreſſed Americans can 
ſay with a boaſt, that a third part of the trade 
of Britain ariſes from their induſtry ; and 
we know indeed that Britain had a debt of 
five millions dye to her in that continent, 
which has ſet that induſtry, whatever it is, 
in motion: a part this, by the bye, of 
their apparent property, and ſtock in trade 
belonging to Britain, probably greatly ex- 
ceeding the fortunes of all their aſſembly- 
men, and therefore ſecuring an attention 
to their intereſt, in the Britiſh legiſlature, 
equally with that of Britain herſelf. We 
know. alſo, that the trade of Britain is fet- 
tered and reſtrained by impoſts, which 
have been laid on it, to ſupport the quarrel 
of, and pay bounties to, America. Now, 
we know that America, at its higheſt cal- 
culation, exceeds not, in number of people, | 
the fifth, moſt probably not the ſixth, part 
of the whole Britiſh empire *, If it then 


Car 7 ies 


* Is the eſtimate of the population of Alden. 
_ by the congreſs, which makes the whole 
amount to about three millions, South Carolina is ſet 
down at 232,000, without diſtinguiſhing freemen from 
flaves. A geutleman, of Teo bali and penetration 


= 


e 
carries on one third part of the trade, it 
muſt of conſequence be the moſt opulent 
part, and therefore beſt able to bear taxes. 
Every tax then, which America can eaſily 
bear, or even endure, without being re— 
duced below the preſent languiſhing ſtate 
of Britain, ſhe ; ought to pay, ſeeing it is 
only wanted to reduce her own debts, and 
in her ſubordinate ſtate, whatever may be 
really the caſe, ſhe can have no good title 
to be put in a better condition than the 
mother- country, which languiſhes under 
the efforts made in her cauſe.—If parlia- 

ment, injudiciouſly, lay impoſitions, which 
leſſen the trade of America, and thereby 
put it out of her power to pay her debts to 
Britain, it does an injury to that country, 
of which it is allowed to be the proper 
ſovereign and protector. Vet this is a caſe, 
which we are not to ſuppoſe, or expect, to 
happen; nor is there any eme mould 


in office in SG province, aſſured the ATTY that by 
a very accurate calculation, it had been diſcovered, that 
the free inhabitants, 'of both ſexes and of all ages, did 
not exceed 70,000. Taking this for their real number, 
and ſuppoſing their 88 battalions, of which South Caro- 
lina is to raiſe fix, to be allotted in proportion, to their 
numbers, the free inhabitancy of the thirteen provinces, | 
of both ſexes and all ages, will be within a million. 
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it happen; but war, which diſſolves 20- 
vernment all together. 


That there would be a propricty in ad- 


mitting repreſentatives from America, into 


parliament, for information concerning the 
ſtate and ability of their conſtituents, and 


for collecting more equally the ſenſe of the 
ſeveral parts of the empite, I readily ac- 
knowlege . Nor, if it were properly 
Propoſed, is it probable, that parliament 
either could or would refuſe to admit ſuch 
into their confultations. Though there 
want not other pretences, nothing hinders 
it, but that jealouſy in the Americans, of 
every thing which ſeems to tye them to, 


or reminds them of their dependence on 


tne mother-country. Hence that conſtant 
oppoſition to the introduction of biſhops, 


that neceſſary part of the eſtabliſnment of 


© The notion that every place is entitled to a ſhare in 
the legiſlature, in proportion to its opulence, is formed 
upon the ſuppoſition, that each will be upon the catch 
to take advantage of the other. But in this cafe, in 
what manner ſhall we ſecure the leſs opulent parts? 
and yet life, liberty, and property, is as dear in them, 
as in the greateſt and moſt wealthy, Let us conſider 


rather the ſtate as one than many, and then all that we 


ſhall expect from particular repreſentatives, will be in- 


formation concerning the condition of their conſtituents, 


and that can be done by two or three, better than by a 
thoufand. RO | 


ENTS the 
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the Engliſh church. Hence that conſtant 
averſion to every hint reſpecting incorpo- 

ration. Hence that pitiful police, in 

making and keeping their judges dependent 

for their maintenance, on the annual ca- 
 pricious grants of a popular aſſembly, ſo 
well exemplified in the caſe of Oliver. 
Hence the virtue and patriotiſm, which 
they place in an open oppoſition to all 


revenue laws, even thoſe, which, ever ſince 


their firſt ſettlement, have been made for 
the purpoſe of directing their commerce *. 


This diſpoſition for independency will be conſidered 
afterwards; in the mean time, we offer the following 
anecdotes towards a proof of it 
A gentleman, who aſter a ſettlement of many years 
in New England returned to Britain in 1756, ſpeaking 
of the country to. his brother, thus addreſſed him, 
% Brother, you and I may not perhaps live to ſee the 
period; but take my word, in a few years it will be in- 
dependent of Britain; arid were my poor voice heard, 
1 would adviſe the ſending out of Duke William to be 
their ſovereign, and emancipate them at once.“ 5 
A Britiſh officer, walking with his friend over the 
Plains of Abraham, two days after the battle which de- 
cided the fate of Canada, exclaimed, This was indeed 
a noble action; but remember, my friend, I tell you, 
it was the worſt day, that ever Old England ſaw.” 
His friend remembers this, and applies the prophecy to 
the preſent hazardous diſpute. Nay, even before the 
troops went that year into winter quarters, they were 
inſulted by the New England people, and were told, 
6 Now our ee are ſecured, we ſhall 1 
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(8 ) 
If parliament ſhould adopt the meaſure 
of American repreſentatives, and the plan 


be independent of you.—During that very winter, at 
New York, in a large company of army officers, 
Livingſton, and other great men of the province, the 
_ converſation turned upon the expences of the war, and 
the propriety of America's contributing ſomething 
towards them. Some one ſuggeſted an exact requiſition 
of quit-rents. Livingſton, who holds the grant of a 
whole county, clapping his hand to his ſword, replied, 
* not while he could weild that weapon ſhould England 
get it, but with his heart's blood.” And the noble 
ſentiment was ecchoed by all the Americans preſent. - | 
If it be aſked, how came Adminiſtration to continue 
ignorant of the deſigns of the Americans, when there 
were ſo many officers acquainted with their baſeneſs, 
to ſet them right, we ſhall anſwer, that it was then the 
faſhion with people in power to deſpiſe all information 
ſrom that quarter, as the tales of prejudice. Franklin 
had wriggled or electrified himſelf ſo much into public 
opinion, that miniſters ſaw only through the miſt which 
he had conjured up before them, 8 


Bradſtreet, aſter his expedition in 1764 againſt the 
Indians, made the tour of America. He every where 
ſaw the provinces aiming at independency, gave in- 
formation of it, and ſuggeſted a remedy, one part of 
which was to make New Lork a place of arms, and ſo 
divide the northern from the ſouthern colonies. In the 
mean time began the noiſe about the ſtamp act; an 
event which encouraged the court of France to ſend out 
— 2 German officer in their ſervice, to ſound 
the Americans, and obſerve if they were ripe for rebel- 
lion. What paſſed between him and the American 
. demagogucs is eaſier to be gueſſed than known, But 
it was contrived, that he RE write 2 letter to his 
court, bearing that the diſpute was only a flight family 
quarrel, which would be made up without any conſe- 
| . | quences; 
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is as practicable as that of American agents, 
which has ſo long obtained, the preſent 
troubles are the fitteſt time to bring it 
about. Five members would be a ſuffi- 
cient number from the more populous co- 
| lonies; and there ſhould not be fewer than 
three from the ſmalleſt, that they may be 
a kind of private committees, each, to 
prepare the parliamentary buſineſs of the 
colony. Their provincial councils and aſ- 
ſemblies might return, each to their go- 
vernor, double the number to be appointed, 
who ſhould make an election, and com- 
miſſion the proper repreſentatives. Some 
of them 'might go out, by rotation, every 
year, their councils and aſſemblies deter- 
mining the perſons ſo to go out, and pre- 
ſenting, as at firſt, to the governor, twice 
the number wanted to ſucceed them; but 
none, who had been once paſſed over by 
the governor, ſhould, during that parlia- 
ment, be offered again for nis approbation. 
indeed whatever regulations parliament 
bas in view, and many a are wanted, reſpeQ- - 


-quences; and it was io managed, that this letter ſhould 
fall into our miniſters hands, who winked at and ſwal- 


e the fineſſe, en he monitions of Brad- 
ceet | 


. 
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ing the colonies, they ſhould be framed and 
enacted during theſe diſputes, that the de- 
luded people, among them, may know the 
conditions of, and be encouraged i in, re- 
turning to their duty. This general rule 
may be laid down in framing the regula- 
tions, that a citizen is always a more uſe- 
ful member of the ſtate, and more eafily 
- kept i in obedience to the law, than a ſlave. 
or # ſubject. Though this hinders not, 
but that i in regulating their trade and. po- 
lice, the intereſt of any particular part 
ſhould be made to yield to the general good 
of the empire. Our eagerneſs to obviate 
this objection, reſpecting repreſentation, 
has introduced here this obſervation a little 
out of! its N 
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Refleiions art ;rifing from the Principles 
eftabli ;ſhed above. 


B* the late glee e | 
Don the continent of Europe, liberty 
is now confined in a manner, within the 
limits of the Britiſh empire. The liberty, 


the proſperity, the independence of Britain 
and 


ww) - 
and her colonies, are bound vp with their 
mutual connection and dependence. Nor 
can Britain give up her claim of ſovereignty, 
nor the colonies break through their de- 
pendenee, but at the Hazard of every valu- 
able privilege of ſociety. Whenever Britain 
is feparated from the colonies; ſuch is her 
condition of debt and taxation incurred on 
their account, that without ſome great 
change in the cominercial world and her 
own manners, ſhe mult fall from her pre- 
ſent diſtinguiſhed rank among the nations, 
perhaps into a dependence on ſome power- 
ful neighbour *: a conſideration, that might 
give even a ſtern American patriot a pauſe 
of ſympathy. Whenever her colonies be- 


The only remedy in this caſe is a voluntary bank- 
ruptcy. Her agent or factor, America, according to 
Glover, is gone off with all her wealth; and ſhe can 
make no other payment to her creditors, but the offer 

of orders on America, if indeed this laſt have honeſty 
to accept or pay them. It would no doubt be hard upon 

the public cteditors to loſe their money; and to ſave the 
ſtate, by this method, thouſands muſt be ruined. But 
there js alſo a hardſhip in paying, to thoſe, debts and 
inteteſt for a putchaſe, by whoſe machinations that has 
ceaſed td be property, on the faith of which the debt 
was incurred. And ſeriouſly, the Dutch, which have 
ſupported Ametica in her ſcheme of independence, and 
every monied man in Britain, who favours her cauſe, 
ſhould be ſent to America, for the payment of their 
money 18 He „ PTR HT D 
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(C1 
come independent, they will harraſs each 
other out with continual wars, till the 
ſmalleſt and moſt luxurious be ſwallowed 
up by the moſt populous and leaſt wealthy. 
While under the protection of Britain, 
their internal taxes will continue to be 
trifling and light. Before theſe troubles, 
their amount was eſtimated to be under 
160, ooo l. per annum, throughout the 
whole continent; a ſum which will go a 
ſhort way to equip thoſe navies, and arm 
thoſe battalions, of which already, in their 
naſcent ſtate, of independence, they begin g 
to boaſt. When each acts for itſelf, or a 
8 ſubordinate part to a neighbouring colony, 
the expences of the ſmalleſt will ſoon 
See exceed that ſum. 
Nothing has more contributed to inſpire : 
the ſelf-ſufficient notions, or infuſed into 
them opinions more incompatible with 
their union to the parent ſtate, than the 
conſtant aſſertions of ſpeculative political 
writers, that liberty will take up her laſt 
aſylum with them. Many among them, 
friends to the unalienable rights of human 
nature, have been drawn in -by deſigning 
men, from this belief, to take an active 
part in the preſent unnatural conteſt. Vet 
0. 


(08-1 
it is well known, that luxury, and even 
an effeminacy, incompatible with a diſ- 
intereſted exertion of free principles, are: 
much farther advanced in America, than 
in many countries of Europe, or even in 
far the greateſt part of Britain in particular, 
ſo as to make Britiſh corruption and Ame- 
rican virtue nearly on a par; of which we 
need no other proof than their own boaſted. 
enormous imports, extending to every ar- 
ticle of luxury and finery. After all their 
cry of liberty, I queſtion if ſelfiſh luxury 
and diſtinction have left, in any province, 
virtue and public ſpirit ſufficient to erect a 
_ temple to equal liberty, or to eſtabliſh 
among themſelves a ſyſtem of equal laws. 
Every corner of America will be a theatre 
for ſome little deſigning tyrant, and his 
junto, to oppreſs and wear out the ſober 
and induſtrious. Where all pretend to be 
rulers, there may be faction and party, 
but neither will authority or law flouriſh. 
Confuſion and anarchy will prevail over the 
whole. The auguſt congreſs has not yet 
raiſed our expectations higher. Nor can 
we hope for much from a body of men, 
who after three years abſolute tyranny, 
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10 94 
are Rill obliged to call in lawleſs mobs, to 


carry their orders into execution. 


All the American writers make not the 


leaſt doubt but America will ſtart up a 
mighty people, and a large empire, as 


foon as they ſhall have ſhaken off their de- 


pendency on Britain. In fancying this, 
they make no allowance for their ſeveral 
motely conftitutions, various manners, in- 
terfering ſtaples, old grudges, only lulled 
aſleep for a time, by their ſpite to Britain. 


Nor think they of the numbers, intrigue, 
ambition, and poverty of the northern co- 


lonies, and the narrow perſecuting ſpirit, 


that prevails among them, nor of the de- 


fenceleſs inviting ſituation of the ſouthern 
provinces ®, Nor reckon they upon the 


loſs 


2 When the merchants of Philadelphia were dellbe- 
rating what part to take, upon the deſtruction of the tea, 
an inhabitant, a gentleman of character, obſerved to them 


the abſurdity of their being miſled a ſecond time, by the 


people of Boſton, after their unfair conduct, upon the 
non · importation occafioned by the ſtamp act, when the 
merchants of that town, who pretended to be maſt . 
eager for violent meaſures, continued privately to im- 
port vaſt quantities of all goods, while they, who were 


only drawn by their pretended example into the reſolu- 
tion, actually ſuſpended their trade. He aſſured them, 


they meant to repeat the ſame farce; for to his knowlege, 


lately, mentioning the ans a ſhip had arcived at Boſton 


with 


E 

loſs of the gainful monopoly of the 
Britiſh market, and the many advantage- 

ous branches of trade, and encouraging 
bounties, and long and extenſive credit, 
which will fall to the ground, with their 
dependence on the mother- country; while 

their armies, navies, and civil employments 
are multiplied, and only their taxes and paper 
currency increaſed in the like proportion. 

It needed not ſurpriſe the obſerving phi- 

1 loſopher, if that continent, left to itſelf, 
gradually ſunk back into a ſtate of inſigni- 


ficancy, little differing from its fituation 
two centuries ago. 


nelly near two "EW I" cheſts of tea, for one of their 
leading patriots. They anſwered, though they were 
loath to doubt intelligence, noted for its accuracy, and 
a veracity, which {tood among them unimpeached, yet 
he might be miſtaken, the people of Boſton could not 
be AY villains. The gentleman was filent, but im- 
mediately wrote to a particular correſpondent in Boſton, 
and by the return of the poſt, had an authenticated ac- 
count of ſeventeen hundred cheſts imported there, to 
make a gain of the non-importation. This account 
was laid before the merchants. They ſtared; and tranſ- 
| mitted it to New York. The merchants there remon- 
ſtrated with thoſe in Boſton, Adams called a meeting, 
and told them, they would loſe the ſouthern colonies, 
unleſs they ſacrificed the tea; and in a fit of gloomy re- 


luctant patriotiſm, they formed the reſolation. 


It was 
| thrown into the ſea. 


„Much has been ſaid about the innocence and vir= 


tue of the Americans, and of there being bardly ever 
any 


. 
It muſt be confeſſed, the immediate 
origin of the preſent diſpute, put on the 
melo 00475 419672 e eee 


any public executions in their provinces, as a circum-, 
| ſtance from which to conclude their future grandeur. 
The truth is, their paucity of executions ariſes not from 
a ſcarcity of crimes, but want of energy in the magiſ- 
tracy. All acquainted with the country agree, that to 
hang a notorious villain is the moſt dlfficult thing in life. 
But can ſentiment or virtue prevail in a country, in 
which barbarity, to every man among them, who was 
not mad for rebellion, has taken every horrid ſhape, 
and the moſt ſhocking cruelties and murders have been 
_ encouraged in their mobs, and applauded by news- 
paper publications? e e 
A few years ago, a man of fortune and education 
went from the Weſt-Indies, to look out for a retreat for 
his family in America. He came back, ſaid he liked 
the country exceedingly; but he could not truſt his 
family in places, where the laws had no power, where 
crimes, deſtructive to fociety, ſuffered. no puniſhment. 
— About twenty years ago, ſome failors carried off a 
veſlel from St. Chriſtopher, and ſold her at Rhode Iſland, 
without any title. The owner purſued, diſcovered, and - 
proſecuted them to. conviction, The Rhode Ifland 
mob afſembled on this alarming occaſion of hanging 
men for pyracy, and reſolved, that to prevent it from 
growing into a cuſtom, it was neceſſary to execute the 
lex talionis on the proſecutor. While they were laying 
their plan, the man luckily received a hint of it, and 
barely got off in time to avoid giving an example to all 
men, not to meddle with crimes agreeable to the 
%%% ² ↄ h ² AAA „ 
About the year 1770, in November, after winter 
had ſet in, a veſſel loaded with contraband goods was 
ſeized by the collector at Cape May. She got off in 
the night, and run up to Philadelphia. In a few days 
after, the collector's ſon, a youth about eighteen Fame 
„ e | old, 


oe} 

appearance of a naked, inconſiderate, un- 
meaning exertion of authority, the pre- 
_ tended purpoſe of which, as we ſhall hece- 
after ſhew, might have been attained in a 
leſs offenſive, and much more effectual 


old, was obſerved at Philadelphia. It was immediately 
concluded, he had come up about the ſmuggler. He 
was ſearched for, dragged out into the ſtreet, ſtripped 
naked, and a rope paſſed round his arms, drawn ſo 
tight, as ſoon to break them both. He was then tarred 
and feathered, and drawn by the rope through the prin- 
cipal ſtreets; and, when thought to be expiring, was 
thrown into a dock full of mud. But recolleQting that 
he would be too ſoon ſtifled, he was taken into a boat, 
ferried over into the Jerſey fide, and left to his fate on 
the froſty bank. Next morning, he was found ſtiff in 
a neighbouring copſe. The inquiſition remains yet to 
"Ve sen. IP e eee 
The Moravians at Bethlehem in Penſylvania have 
been called upon to aſſociate in the rebellion, and ab- 
jure the king and government of Great Britain. Both 
theſe ſteps, they have poſitively refuſed to take. On 
this, they have been confined within a certain diſtance 
of their homes, on pain of being treated as ſpies, and a 
tax has been levied upon them of ſeven pounds per poll, 
per annum, by two half yearly payments. On their 
firſt reſuſal to pay this enormous tax, commiſſaries and 
a party of ſoldiers were ſent to exact it; they then col- 
leet the money, and laid it out before the commiſ- 
ſaries on a table, with this proteſtation, We declare 
that you have no right to demand this money, that we 
are not obliged to pay it; but we are in your power, 
and cannot oppoſe the injuſtice, which forces thus our 
property from us.” The general hoſpital of the army 
Tas been alfo fixed among them, in which it is uſual to 
have ſixty men to bury in a week, a 
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way.. But the improper, precipitate, and 


criminal manner, in which it has been 
oppoſed, has thrown a veil over the, origi- 
nal umbrage, if any, indeed, were given. 
And it is not judging harſhly of the colo- 
niſts, from their conduct, to ſay, that, if this 


opportunity of diſputation had not happened, 


they would have made an opportunity rather 
than have kept quiet. America, like a 
voung eagle, is now trying her wings, and 
attempting her flight, longing for the day, 
that ſhall emancipate her from a parent's 
care, in turn to ſearch for that ambitious 
rule, which in her parent is fo painful to 
her, which in turn ſhall bring debt and 


ruin on her alſo. Why elſe take the pre- 


ſent opportunity of holding up, as intoler- 


able grievances, regulations in trade, to 
which they had formerly ſubmitted? why 
blame in the practice, what they have al- 
lowed in the principle *? In reſpect of 
the preſent diſpute, if no other cauſe of 


emulation exiſted between the parties, 


- 


were the merits on both ſides more 


* This is to be particularly 3 in that controul over 
their foreign trade, which, in their various contradictory 
reſolutions, as it ſuited their preſent purpoſe of frighten- 
ing or cajoling, they would, and they would not, allow 
to the Britifh parliament, 


equally : 
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equally balanced, it 5 would not 
require the {kill of a Daniel, to determine 
between an over indulgent parent, and an 
hitherto ſickly pampered brat, the party, 
that ſhould yield the point. Happy will 
they both be, if foreigners ſuffer them 
to decide the queſtion, without inter- 
. meddling in the conteſt. Britain has 
ſtruggled through many dangerous attacks, 
and riſen ſtrengthened and improved from 
blows, that threatened to cruſh her into 
ruin. Why may we not hope, that the 
_ preſent important conteſt will alſo add to 
the ſtrength and perfection of our conſtitu- 
tion? And this might well happen to be 
the caſe, did parliament embrace the pre- 
ſent opportunity of enquiring into the real 
ſtate of America, regulating her trade, re- 
ſuming ſuch branches as are adapted for 
her own, or the uſe of her legitimate 
children in the ſugar-colonies, confining 
the induſtry of America to the perfection 
of our own ſtaples, and the general good 
of the empire, obliging her to contribute 
her due ſhare of the public expences, and 
fixing upon a proper comprehenſive plan 


of colony-legiſlation. 5 


(- $06 +) 
In the preſent diſpute, every advocate 
for the colonies rejoices in the expectation, 
that France will join America, and that 
both together, they will be an over-match 
for their native country, Britain, and lay her 
bleeding at their feet. That amor patriæ, 
which exalted every peaſant, Greek and 
Roman, into an hero, is deſpiſed as mean- 
neſs of ſentiment, by the knight- errants 
for American independency. Their pa- 
triotiſm conſiſts in wiſhing, and, to the 
utmoit of their power, procuring the ruin 
of their country; and were its proud cities 
on fire, they could ſtand like Nero, and 
_ fiddle over the conflagration . And all 
e this 


* Tt is be cond a doubt, that the people of Boſton 
were repeatedly preſſed in letters from their friends in 
London, to contrive by every method to deſtroy the tea, 
as the circumſtance on which all their hopes depended. 
With this view, the town committee obliged the ſhip 
maſter, under the ſevereſt threats, to bring the ſhip 
above the caſtle; becauſe they knew ſhe could not again 
pals 1 it, till cleared out at the cuſtem-houſe. The go- 
vernor's refuſal to let her paſs without a clearance was 
received, in a numerous toun meeting, with ſhouts of 
joy; and immediately they ſet about the deſtruction. 
The news cf the ſkirmith at Lexington was received 
in all their towns with every demonſtration of joy; and 
while with Horne they pretended to lament, what they 
were pleaſed to call the murder of their countrymen, 
(and 185 what put them in arms, but a deſign to mur- 


der 
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this horror of ſentiment is to be vindicated, 
by barely ſaying, that they only wait for 
their country's ruin, to go over to her 
enemies, and participate in their con- 
2 gqueſts. 


der others, the ſoldiers?) they congratulated each other 
on the happy event. And as the day, on which they 
attacked captain Preſton, is yearly celebrated, to hold 
in remembrance their firſt courage to reſiſt, ſo the 19th 
of April is ſolemnly ſet apart, as the day of their manu- 
miſſion from what they call Britiſh ſlavery. 
While Gage, on his arrival in the province, was 
proceeding through the ſtreets of Boſton, to take the 
oaths of government, the propriety of ſhooting him out 
of a window was ſeriouſly debated; and it was with 
| great difficulty, that the demagogues could reſtrain the 
fury of their inſtruments, from thus precipitating their 
immature ſchemes. VERT He ek © WIA | Fa 
Some time aſter the attack of Bunker's Hill, a viſitant 
at Waſhington's camp was lamenting the diſtreſſed fith- 
ation of things, and wiſhing ſome plan might be em- 
| braced for healing the differences, that they might again 
ſee better times. A captain Brown, who was preſent, 
and who looked forward I ſuppoſe to a truncheon, took 
him up ſhort, ſaying the times were then very good, he 
never deſired to fee better. : 4 
_ _ Waſhington, at table, gave for a toaſt a ſpeedy ac- 
_ commodation of matters. Putnam, when it came to 
his turn, gave a briſk and laſting war. Waſhington 
expreſſed fome diſguſt at the horrid ſentiment, and de- 
| fired an explanation. The old brewer replied, putting 
bis hand to his ſword, he had thrice girded on that 
_ truſty weapon to his ſide, and he never had fared better 
in bis life, than while he wore it. 8 
Lee commanded at Charles-Town, when neus came 


of che battle of Long Iſland. He ſpent the evening t 


a gentleman's houſe, into which he frequently invited 
i 42 him- 
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queſts *. As if protection and the benefits 
of ſociety, drew no claims after them; as 
if a man might ſtab his parent, and join 
with robbers in dividing his ſpoil after- 
wards. Theſe opinions are delivered by 
worthy ſenſible men with ſuch energy, 
and, on hearing, ſtrike me with ſuch ab- 
| horrence, as often to make me wiſh I could 
be an American but for one half hour, that 
I might judge of the ſatisfaction, which T 
ſhould feel in the imagined triumphs of 

France and America over my country, and 
of the pleaſure ariſing from a contemplation 

on the ruin of my friends, my family, my 
concerns, the land of my med 


; But 
himſelf, while his houſhold were left to ſhift for them- 
ſelves all over the town; after fitting for ſome time 
mufing, he ſtarted up with theſe words, Well, ſhould 
we not ſucceed in arms, I have only to write an hiſtory 
of the American war, and any bookſeller in London 
will give me ten thouſand guineas for it.” | 
Oppoſition rejoice at every check the king's troops | 
meet with in America; and the killing or mangling of 
a ſoldier, by a cowardly rebel, fills them with a ſavage 
kind of pleaſure. When the king heard of the numbers 
of icbels ſtifled in the moraſs at Long Ifland, he com- 
paffionately obſerved, © theſe men have wives, have 
parents, who are rendered unhappy by their death, 
would to heaven they had eſcaped, and got ſafe home 
to comfort them.” 

+ Lake the following as an example of what may he 
called an enthuſiaſm in villany. Captain Payne, ſince 


ald 


(193 

But we will for once, as is the pretence 
with theſe people for uttering ſuch ſenti- 
$5 ments 


ad de camp to General Howe, in the beginning of 
theſe troubles, was quartered in wooden barracks at 
New York. In that humane poliſhed city, every night, 
after dark, a number of muſket ſhot was fired into the 
eaptain's room, as if plainly aimed at him, one of which 
ſtruck down the candle by which he was reading; ſo 
that. like ſome of our old tyrants, he was obliged to 
ſhift his chamber every night, privately. Further. 
In April 1776, at the rendezvous of American 
; traders at Point Petre Guadaloupe, was a veſſel belong- 
ing to George Rome, the man who has been made 
famous, by the treachery of that American Zanga, 
or rather Jago Franklin, in being betrayed to the reſent- 
ment of the mob, by the publiſhing of his private letters, 
in which he had dared to complain, that the courts in 
Rhode Iſlaud denied to give judgment in favour of 
Engliſh creditors. 'The American patriots, at Point 
Petre, judging that an Engliſhman, a publiſher of, 
and ſufferer by, American corruption, ought to have 
no ſhare in their ſmuggling trade with the French, in- 
formed the French governor, that Rome's veſſel had 
ſpermaceti candles on board; a thing they might at 
random have gueſſed at, becauſe they all dealt in the 
ſame article. On this information, the veſſel and cargo 
were confiſcated and fold ; and the veſſel has been ſince 
bought and fitted out, by a merchant in Dominica, to 
carry rum to the coaſt of Africa. 

The fame Franklin, about 1759, viſited Scotland, 
and among other places there, went to view the old 
abbey of Scoon. After ſatisfying his euriofity, he re- 
marked, clapping his Ciceroni on the ſhoulder, © Here, 
you tell me were your kings crowned ; you or I, per- 

| haps both, may live to ſec the day, when it ſhall be 
ſaid of St. James's, here did our kings dwell.” The 
deſtruction of one family, even though royal, would 


H 4 Sire 


( 104 ) | 
ments of horror, ſuppoſe a revolution ne- 
ceſlary in the ſtate, at this preſent period; 
that parliament and our governors are ſo 
corrupt, and the eſſentials of the conſtitu- 
tion ſo greatly infringed, that it is requiſite, . 
even at the riſk of foreign conqueſt, to 
bring back things to their firſt principles. 


What nation more free and virtuous ſhall 
we be incorporated with? Whom have 


we, at preſent, among ourſelves, fit to 


take the lead in this neceſſary reformation? 
Every friend of the preſent government 
muſt of neceſſity be paſſed by. Shall we 
then apply to that blaſpheming profii- 
gate, who was the lucky inſtrument in 
procuring a conſtitutional deciſion in ge- 
neral warrants.—I am ſo nice in my poli- 
tical taſte, that T would have every man, 
who ſets vp for a reformer, and reforma- 


| give ſuch a comprehenſive genius little remorſe. But 
had he reflected that a ſtruggle, which could pull a 
family ſrom the throne, muſt ruin thouſands, and con- 
vulſe the nation to its, center, and 7 0 after all open 
the way only to anarchy among the peop! e, or lawleſs 
tyranny in the family of ſome upſtart ba 
he might, if he had any human feelings 1 remaining, 
perhaps have felt a ſhock as penetrating as from an elec- 
trified paper kite. His converſations concerning Ame- 


rican independency, while on that viſit, ; are ſtill re- 
'% membered 1 in the North. 


tion 


ard Franklin, 55 


* 
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tion is the profeſſed deſign of theſe pre- 
tended whigs, or boſom enemies of their 
country, to be able to bear the ſtricteſt 
ſcrutiny into his private. life, motives, and 
converſation “; and ſo ſcrupulous am I, 
in als: reſpect, that even the inflexible 

——— has loſt ſomething in my eſteem, 
. I hve been informed, he prefers the 
character of Keeper to that of Huſband. 
Certain it is, in Athens, the man, who 
did not give to his country the pledges of 
wife and family was deemed unworthy of 
any office of credit or honour, even in their 
army or navy. Why ſhould it not be fo 
ordered in Britain? If then, I muſt be 
ſubject to profligacy and corruption, let me 
be Ch to that, which is ML in po 


* Tt is curious to obſerve, what ial views the 
ſentimental friends of America take of things. Waſn- 
ington, for example, ſhall be applauded as an hero, for 
attempting to ſave to a man a three-penny duty upon 
an article of luxury; and on condition that he does this, 
he may deſert his wife, to whom he owes his fortune, 
and amuſe himfelf with the ſeduction of other women, 
making them criminal and wretched, and their families 
_ contemptible, he is ſtill the greateſt and beſt of patriots. 
Yet what notions of liberty or virtue can that man en- 
tertain, who tramples on. the deareſt rights of ſociety, 
as they reſpect individuals? and how lame muſt that 
conſtitution be, which is contrived by a debauchee or 


ane. 
lon 
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ſeſſion of authority in the ſtate. A new 
tyrant, ſtruggling for power, muſt fix 
himſelf by violence. One for whoſe power 
length of time pleads preſcription, becomes 
ſatiated with acts of tyranny, and is con- 
tent if things go on without innovation. 
The Romans could aſſaſſinate Cæſar; but 
had they virtue to reap the fruits of the 
bold atchievement? or, did they advance 
their condition by it? Vet they had, but 
where ſhall we find a Brutus, to take the 

lead in this glorious race of liberty? 

Io come at once to the point: [ would 
rather ſubmit my life, liberty, and pro- 
perty, in the moſt diſtant province of the 
empire, to the diſpoſal of the Britiſh par- 
liament, which is in poſſeſſion of the only 
ſovereign authority in the ſtate, corrupt 
and miniſterially led, as it is ſuppoſed to 
be, than to the moſt virtuous popular aſ- 
ſembly, at this time exiſting in the colo- 
nies, or to the pureſt convention, that 
could be made up out of thoſe, who are 

in oppoſition to government — The proper 

plan for thoſe, who really wiſh well to 
freedom, and the progteſs of the conſtitu- 
tion, which, it muſt be allowed, is in ſe- 
yeral eſſential points deficient, is not, in 
this 


4: 199-3 
this age of univerſal profligacy and ſelfiſh- 
neſs, to precipitate matters; for that, in 
taking away one evil, would deliver us 
bound to a greater miſchief; but to go on, 
by their own chaſtity of manners, their 
converſation, and writings, gradually to 
open, and prepare the minds of the people 
for the reception of that undiſtinguiſhing 

operation of law, in which alone true poli- 

tical freedom is to be found; and how- 

ever corrupt and biaſſed parliaments, in the 
eye of prejudice and diſappointment, may 

ſeem to be; yet the leſſening of their own 
privileges i in matters of debt, and their late 

improvement of the law of elections, give 
us room to hope, that every other neceſſary 
improvement may gradually in time take 
place, without any dangerous convulſive 
ſtruggle in the ſtate; if oppoſition would 
but act on generous grounds, and reſerve 
themſelves for, and perſevere only i in thing - 
of public e 3 


Nothing 


* If it be objected, that the profligacy and villany 
of the leading men in congreſs ought to be no objection 
to the cauſe in which they are engaged, becauſe too 
many of our own great men have alſo little character to 
ſpare; I anſwer, I plead not for ſuch either on the one 
or the other ſide of the — But ſuppoſing our 

great 
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great men to be as vile as our immaculate oppoſition ; 


"| 


Nothing is ſo common among the parti- 


zans of America, as to vindicate their 
horrid ſentiments, by conning over the 
words Tyranny and Oppreſſion of govern- 


ment; as if like miſery was never before 


felt, and lord North, and one or two 
more, ſtood ready to ſwallow up Jaw and 
privilege at a gulp.— America is now the 
freeſt country in the world. Every man 
does what is right in his own eyes, and 
lives to his own deſire. In ſhort, the pre- 


ſent times there, are the golden age of 
Heſperia renewed; and ſome future hiſto- 


Tian will celebrate them, as a glimpſe of 
that political happineſs, which wretched 


mortals are hardly bleſſed with once in a 


century. The congrels, like a ſenate of 


gods, (I pray they may not, like them, 


turn out to be pimps, cheats, and thieves,) 


only n their opinion, and it is im- 


think fit to paint them, thank heaven, though they may 


have the temporary direction of our affairs, yet they had 
not like theſe, at preſent in America, the framing of 
our conſtitution. That, ſtrong and buoyant by its 


nature, and founded in virtue and religion, can eaſily 


free itſelf from every aceidental ſtain, contracted from 


an unhallowed touch; while the conſtitution, now riſing 


in America, muſt eſſentially partake of every worthleſs 
weitißute of thoſe who frame it. 


plicitly 
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plicitly complied with. Yet a friend of 
Britain might venture a compariſon be- 
tween that land of opprefſion and this free 
country *. e 
e We 


* The rebels, to induce the Germans ſettled among 
them to join in their treaſon, bid them recollect their 
ſituation in Germany. We were, ſaid they, at the will 
of our nobles and landlords, and were taxed even beyond 
the utmoſt efforts of induſtry., In this manner, it is 
anſwered, intends Britain to treat you here. This had 
its effect for. ſome time; at laſt, a little experience 
taught them to reply.” We have ſeen nothing of that 
yet; but under Britain's rule we were eaſy, and grew 
rich. Since the congreſs have made themſelves maſters, 
we muſt become ſoldiers againſt our will, we muſt ex- 
change our commodities for waſte paper. Every fellow, 
calling himſelf an American ſoldier, comes in, makes 
free with our houſes, our victuals and drink, our wives 
and daughters; and if his exceſs be reproved, aſks us, 
if he be not fighting for our liberty. If a man, through 
principle, or bodily infirmity, or to fave his buſineſs 
for che maintenance of his family, ſeems loath to become 
a ſoldier, he muſt, pay four ſhillings in the pound of his 
groſs income, and twenty ſhillings per month beſides, 
to maintain vagrants, calling themſelves the continental 
army.“ To this remonſtrance, the cry is returned, a 
tory, a traiterous tory. He is tarred, feathered, and 
pilloried, his houſe, is . plundered, he dies of the ill 
wy and his family is ruined, —This is American 
liberty. | | | . 
The American priſoners, taken on the lakes, were 
bid to go peaceably to their ſeveral homes. They en- 
treated the Britiſh officers to ſuffer them to continue 
under their protection; they would try, they faid, to 
find employment in Canada; they would faithfully ſerve 
in the royal fleet or army. If they returned into ports 
te 2. Fo | 9 : unacr 
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We will not take into account the ſum- 
mary proceeding of their mobs, tarring 
and feathering, googing of eyes, and pull- 
ing down or burning of houſes. And we 
will paſs over their judicial confiſcation of 
property, condemnation to the mines, and 
the other mild methods of the ſame kind, 
uſed by the Americans, to convince their 


under the influence of the congrels, they muſt be vile 
ſlaves to the vileſt of maſters, they ſhould again be 


forced into rebellion by every act of cruelty and oppreſ- 
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Gon, that could be exerciſed by deſigning villains in 
power over ſober citizens. 

Zubly, though one of the prime movers of ſedition, | 
yet heſitated at independency, declared againſt it, and 
on its taking place, left the congreſs and went home. 
He had not been long ſettled, till he was taken up, and 
put under an arreſt by a military order, without any 
crime aſſigned, or period fixed to his impriſonment. 
Of their manner of carrying on war, take the follow- 
ing example. Captain Whitcomb ſallied out with five 
men from a rebel advanced poſt in Canada, to beſet the 
road leading to the royal camp. He ordered each man 
to ſeparate and take a particular tree, with ſtrict injunc- 
tions to fire on none but officers; becauſe ſays he their 
cloaths and watches only are worth the trouble. He 

' himſelf fell in with colonel] Gordon, and ſhot him 
through the back; but as the colonel did not immediately 
fall, he had not the ſatisfaction of carrying off the ſpolia 
opima. 

Tut can we. deſire greater proof of their horrid malice 
to the country of their origin, than their ſinking and 
burning ſuch helpleſs unarmed trading veſſels, as theß 
cannot carry off, and thereby reducing the innocent 
5 phos erde in thei to n and want. 


2 1 adver- 


„ 
adverſaries of the juſtice of their cauſe. 
We will juſt take the indulgent caſe of 
Chriſtie, begun with deliberation, carried 
on with cool method and folemnity, while 
all the human feelings were excited by a 
ſcene of ſickneſs and domeitic diſtreſo, and 
when reſentment had been diſarmed by 
mild ſubmiſſion and modeſt apology ; and 
we will contraſt it with the caſe of that 
prince of patriots, the late lord mayor. 
__ Chriſtie writes a decent confidential let- 
ter to a relation, in 'a manner that ex- 
preſſes fully the candour of the times. 
It is intercepted : no perſon is found named 
in it, nor indeed any party deſcribed, in a 

manner that an honeſt modeſt man would 
apply to himſelf or his friends. No other 
crime is alledged; yet he is put under an 
arreſt, while confined by ſickneſs. Under 
pretence of ſecuring him, his houſe is filled 
with armed men; and, by a refinement in 
tyranny, he is made to pay his guards libe- 
rally for watching him. By a ſolemn de- 


-  ciſion, he, as a friend to order, under the 


the name of fine, is made to contribute 
largely to the cauſe of ſedition; and in af- 
fecting to moderate the puniſhment of his 
crime into baniſhment, they contrive to ex- 


_ punge 
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a? 
punge the numerous debts which they 
owed him, ſpoil him of his property, and 
drive him from his buſineſs. 

In the other caſe, a diſſipated profligate 
defrauds an hoſpital, cheats his banker, 
ruins his tradeſmen, deſerts his wife, in- 

ſults the legiſlature, affronts his king, and 
blaſphemes his God. — Were decency in 
repute, ſuch a fellow would be deſpiſed 
and abhorred; had the laws any authority, 
'or vigour, they would have ſpewed him 
out; did the king harbour the reſentment 
aſcribed to him, and had he ſuch power, he 
would long ago have ſuffered. —What has 
happened? A noble peer, as it is ſaid, has let 
himſelf ſo far down, as to cloathe the frau- 
dulent bankrupt with a ſham qualification 
for a ſeat in parliament, that his impudence 
may have a full field for exertion, and that 
he may utter his obſcenity before the na- 
tion. The cobler ſnatches the loaf from 
his family, nay deprives himſelf of his be- 
loved porter, that this idol of the crowd 
may wallow in eleemoſinary, revelling, 
and debauchery. He becomes the chief 
magiſtrate of the capital, confers and takes 
away, as he pleaſeth, honours and charac- 
ters from his fellow - patriots and help- 
5 mates 
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„ 
mates in the glorious cauſe of anarchy, 
The members of the legiſlature muſt re- 
ceive into their number the very inſolent 
blaſphemer, whom they had expelled as 
unworthy, and when they ſpeak of him, 
muſt mention him by the name of the right 
honourable member. The king, libelled 
and inſulted by him, addreſſes him by the 
title of well-beloved, and muſt receive him 
with complaiſance, as often as he pleaſeth 
to appear before him, to preſent affronting 
libels upon his government, and pretended - 
grievances, from the ſcum of the people, 
which he himſelf has firſt ſuggeſted to them. 
All this I blame not; in one ſenſe, I am 
proud of it. It ſhews that government is 
mild, and the conſtitution free. But can 
tyranny be conſiſtent with it? Needs there 
any other proof than this compariſon, that 


Britain enjoys liberty, that America is 


plunging herſelf deep in ſlayery? Power is 
beſt preſerved by the arts, by which it has 
been originally gained. A government, 
like that, which is riſing in America, 


founded in falſhood *, and cemented. with = 


| violence, muſt be ſecured by oppreſſion, 


But 


1 To the many inſtauces, which have already been 
publiſhed, of the total ſtop pr to the circulation of truth 
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But the infltyation 4 in favour of the op- 
poſition in America to the juſt rights of 
parliament, is ſo blended with blind preju- 


dice and ſelfiſh am bition, as to reſiſt equally 
the force of argument, and the contempt 
of ridicule. Aſk any of theſe friends of 


America, what purpoſe they have in view, 
when they expreſs their joy at the ſucceſs 


of the rebels? The proſpect of a French 

war, the defeat of the military, the ſcalp: 
ing and googing of the ſoldiers, the perſe- 
cution and ruin of the friends of govern— 
ment, and all the deſultory cruelty of theic 
9h, without bluſhing, they anſwer, bw 


in America, by preventing all private correfpondence, 
and reſtraining the preſs, as if the people were not to be 


_ truſted with the real ſtate of things, or the knowledge 


of facts, and only a few were to think and 0 for them, 


we will add the following: 


When general Waterbury was taken priſoner on the 
lakes, he expreſſed his great ſurprize at the active bra- 
very of the Britiſh ſeamen ; for, ſays he, we were poſi- 
tively aſſured and believed, that none, below the degree 


of an officer, would make the leaſt degree of reſiſtance 


againſt us. 2 
Drayton, the preſent chief judge of Carolina was ori- 
ginally a candidate for court favour, and only became 
a patriot, by being diſappointed of promotion. "This 


man, in a folemn charge to the grand jury, upwards of 


two months after the battle of Long Iſland, roundly af- 


firms that the king's troops were worſted there. Nor 
is a ſingle item circulated at Charles- Town, but what is 


favourable to the rebel cauſe. 


18 


TH 1. 
is all to e, the glorious cauſe of li- 
berty. Aſk them, if America can expect 
from the deliberations of a few recreant 
ambitious lawyers, pimps, cheats, and 
atheiſts, a code of more equal laws than 
they may enjoy by the Britiſh conſtitution ? 
They entertain not the leaſt doubt of it. 
Repeat the queſtion ; and aſk, what poli- 
_ tical ſecurity, what mutual faith, can be 
expected in their new governments, where 
religion, as it reſpects the ſtate, is aboliſhed, 
the moral attributes of the Deity paſſed 
cover, and the whole deliberative, execu- 
tive, and judicial powers thrown into the 
hands of one particular body *? It is the 
perfection of ſocial freedom, and ſocial 
happineſs. Obſerve to them the probable 
conſequences of a foreign war, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of our finances ; they exult in the 
hope of thus bringing Britain to the beck 
of America, Aſk, how they can lend 
their wiſhes and opinions to a cauſe, which 
| aims at the ruin of their country? Let their 
country be ruined, ſo America vindicate 
independence. Doth not the allegiance 
due to that eſtabliſhed government of theic 


* F or all theſe, ſee the new conſtitution framed for 
Pealyimala. 
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country, which maintains and protects 
them, raiſe at times ſome qualms, to 
diſturb their enthuſiaſtic rant for oppo- 


ſition; they owe no allegiance to a govern- 


ment which they diſlike, or, it is the mi- 


niſter only, whom they oppoſe. Bid them, 


among all the oſtenſible men of the nation, 
chuſe a miniſter more favourable to the 
views of rebellion; there is Chatham. 


Lou have then forgotten the ſtory of his 


hob-nails; aye, but he is a great man. 


What will vindicate the ſubje&, for taking 
arms againſt the laws; taxation exerciſed 


in the loweſt degree, and mildeſt manner, 


provided one ſays he is afraid of what may 


follow. Muſt king and parliament conſult 


every little colony, on the making of war, 
eſtabliſhing a manufacture, or granting a 
bounty; they may of themſelves do all 
this; but no colony ſhall be obliged to 


contribute to the expence, unleſs it pleaſeth. 
Do you reply, that the welfare and even 


being of the empire may thus be brought 
into danger, unleſs a controuling power, 
in ſuch caſes, be lodged ſomewhere ; be 


it fo, rather than Taxation ſtalk abroad, 
without his ſquire, Repreſentation. Aſk 


them, whether their families and concerns 


- 


run 


oF © es 
run not ſome riſk in the ſhock ? What are 
their private feelings or intereſt, to Ame- 
rica victorious? Will they mend their 
condition, by getting America inſtead of 
Britain for their miſtreſs; the congreſs, 
Inſtead of parliament, for their ſovereign? 
They believe not, but till they can com- 
fort themſelves in the advancement of 
America, In ſhort, America is to be in- 
dependent, whether reaſon permits it or 
not “. There is a magic in the words 
$6: 3 Repre- 


This is from the vain hope of ſeeing America be- 
come immediately an empire, that for grandeur and 
extent, ſhall throw contempt on the ſo much celebrated 
Orbis Romanus. But that America, ſeparated from 
Britain, will ever deſerve the name of empire, is far 
from my expeCtation. The Britiſh money brought into 
it, by laſt war, the Britiſh government, though defec- 
tive in it, the Britiſh commodities, five millions lent 
them to carry on their trade, a ruinous monopoly of the 
Britiſh market, a trade extending over the whole world, 
under protection of the Britiſh flag, an univerſal evaſion 
of cuſtoms and impoſts, all gave a luſtre and brilliancy 
to the continent, which has ſunk down with the con- 
nection from which it aroſe. Every branch of trade, 
even the fale of their pyratical prizes, is againſt them ; 
their good friends, the Dutch and French, impoſe on 
them what prices they pleaſe, and give ſuch as they 
think fit. Their filver and gold have been exchanged 

for powder and ball. Ire eh, cruel, partial, and 


unheard of in other ſtates, have already clipped the 
wings of liberty and wealth, probably never again to 
row. eee Ha ik 


a . | 


("118-1 
Repreſentation and Taxation joined toge- 
ther, and in the phraſe, every man 18 


his 


It is true, like the Romans, whom they affect te 
imitate, and hope to excel, they have begun their em- 
Pire in robbery and theft; but where ſhall we find 

among them the Roman continency, parſimony, cou- 
rage, and love of their country? Theit new govern- 
ment is founded on ingratitude to Britain, and mutual 
perſecution; Rome owed nothing to a parent ſtate, and 
within itſelf was a family of brothers. Rome, after its 
way, was remarkable for piety and devotion; they, at 
their very outſet, have diſcarded all national religion, 
and ſtripped their Deity of every attribute, which can 


merit reverence or worſhip. Rome, in its government, 


had powers, which checked each other, and long. pre- 


| ſerved the freedom of the people; they have thrown zl | 


the deliherative, judicial, and executive powers of go- 
vernment, into the hands of one body, which muſt 
ever be ruled by one or two demagogues, who will con- 
ſult the dictates of ambition, oftener than thoſe of 
liberty. „ . 
a 1 $4 preſent exports of America in grajn, which 1s her 
chief ſtaple, ariſes equally from an inattention, which 
js daily leſſening in Europe, for that neceſſary of life, 
and the circumſtance of America being in that ſtate of 
population, which enables her to cultivate her ſozl, 
while ſhe has no manufacturers to feed. She can add 
| little to her preſent exportation, becauſe almoſt every 
fertile ſpot, and the has many that are not ſo, is now 
jn full cultivation; and we may affirm, that all the corn 
fields within the thirteen provinces, are not capable of 
maintaining above ten millions of people. Suppoſe her 
population ſo far advanced, and her timber, which is 
| ho next ſtaple article, cut down: inſtead of exporting, 
- ſhe muſt import corn, if indeed ſhe has any thing to 
pay for it; or rather ſhe will keep her population within 


her ability to maintain it, But a great proportion of her 


preſeny 
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his own legiſlator,” that makes up every 
defect. And if t they would acknowledge 
this enchantment in their attachment to 
the cauſe of rebellion, and not pretend to 
give a reaſon for it, nothing could be ſaid. 
They are objects of compaſſion. In a ſtill 
higher concern, men love darkneſs rather 
than light; and is it to be wondered, if 
they preter licentiouſneſe, anarchy, and 
lavery, to legal freedom? 


Never hefore did ſentiment t run fo wide 


of common ſenſe. Some, indeed, will in 
general, allow that colonies, which have _ 
been nouriſhed, protected, and favoured 
by the parent ſlate, are not at liberty to 


preſent exportation is rice, 1 by the labour of 
| Haves, an unhealthy employment, requiring conſtant ſup- 
plies of foreign inhabitants. And not taking this into ac- 
Count, the life' of man in America is ſhocter than in 
Europe. On what grounds then could that firebrand 
Franklin have gone, when fancying America, .in leſs 
than a century, would contain an hundred millions of 
people? Does population, in any place, keep pace with 
calculations; calculations made for times of longevity 
and 6mplicity, when there was no diſeaſe, no a. f 
or ſpirituous liquors, no loathſome diſtemper that at- 
tacked nature in her fiiſt ſtamina, no luxuty to cont ne 
to himſeif the care of the individual, no oppreſſive 


maſter ta damp the very wiſh for poſterity. This we 


ſay, without making allowance for thoſe internal ſquab- 
| bles, quarrels, diviſions, and emulations, of which 
American ſaints are as capable as other men. 


14 make 
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ſhake off their dependence, juſt when it 
ſuits their purpoſes; but then a trifling tax 
upon tea, with the dreadful conſequences, 
which vapouriſh melancholy or intriguing 
ambition can deduce from it, is good and 


ſufficient cauſe for convulſing both countries 


to their foundations; and if the ruin of one 


or both follow, the ſecret influence in the 


cabinet is alone to blame, If it be ob- 
ſerved, that almoſt all the preſent flaming 
friends of America, in oppoſition, have 
acted, at different times, under this ſup- 


poſed influence, and againſt the agitated | 


rights of America, and therefore ought to 
be deſpiſed for their meanneſs, and abhorred 


for their want of principle; preſent oppo- 
ſition, like the crown, fills up all flaws, 


abſolves all crimes, can change a cheat 
into a patriot, a coward into an hero, 


— private reſentment exalt into 
public virtue, the timidity of - — into 
love of his country, over ——— popiſh 


| biſhop throw a veil; and even Burke's 
declaratory bill wrap in oblivion. 
Let us ſuppoſe a ſkilful ſeaman, em- 
barked on board a ſhip, in which he has 
conſiderable property. He ſees, or pre- 
tends to ſee, an heavy ſtorm brewing, bids 


the 


„„ 
the maſter or pilot take notice of it; and 
points to a ſafe harbour to lee ward, with 
which he is acquainted, and which he 
aſſures them, they may reach in good time, 
He intreats, he begs, he proteſts, in vain; 
the maſter js determined to keep the ſea, 
and pives orders to make fail accordingly. 
Here the caſe is ſtated as ſtrongly for op- 
poſition, as they could wiſh; they are men 
of property, they are ſkilful ſtateſmen, 


they mean only the welfare of their coun- 


try; and the miniſtry is fooliſh and head- 
ſtrong ,—The ſtorm comes on, the maſter 
is alarmed, his orders are contradictory and 
confuſed, the danger grows extreme. If 
our ſkilful ſeaman had the mind of our op- 
polition, he would go about with a ſharp 
knife, and lily cut the tiller rope 7 
ſtanding rigging, that the ſhip might drive 
at once on ſhore, and be diſmaſted and 
wrecked. Far from this, he is the moſt 
active perſon on board, gives the advice of 
a pilot, and does the work of a ſailor, 
goes about, examines the rigging, ſets up 
the ſtays, makes ſail to get round the neareſt 
head-land, that ſhe may have room to 


3 drive, till the ſtorm abate. Similar ſhould 


be the conduct of even the greateſt enemy 
to 


T4 132 * 
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to the meaſures of idminitiaicn; and it 
will be the conduct of every good man, 
in a ſtruggle, in which Britain contends 
with ſons of ingratitude, for every thing 
valuable or honourable. 
Nothing is more common with the 
friends of America, than to allow i in argu- 
ment, that the northern colonies, in par- 
ticular, have a ſpice of turbulence and diſ- 
obedience in their compoſition; and in- 
deed, ſince the preſent troubles began, 
they have given ſuch diſguſting ſpecimens 
bol a diſpoſition at the fame time time tur- 
bulent and cowardly, that, in the middle 


colonies, it is common among the people 


to wiſh, that there might be a wall as high | 
as heaven, to ſeparate them from ſuch un- 
principled boaſters. But, fay their friends, 
though their deſigns be apparent enough, : 

though their conduct has been precipitate 

and unwarrantable; yet even the pretence 

of liberty has ſomething noble ja it ; 
Britain has taken i improper ſteps to correct 

their ill humours, and that white- waſhes 

all their preceding ill conduct, and makes 

them good and loyal ſubjects, as if nothing 

bad happened; nay makes, what was before 

d: ſobedience and a crime, become public 

| 2 ſpirit, 


„ 
ſpirit, and aQions noble and i meritorious.— 


This is abſurd enough to be not very com- 
prehenſible. Let us illuſtrate it by a fa- | 


miliar example. One ſchool-boy finds an- 


other aſleep, and robs him of his hat; the 
hat 1s challenged, the property aſcertained, 


and the culprit brought before the maſter, 


who orders to him to be horſed for cor- 
rection. No, ſays the culprit, Sir, you 
underſtand not your duty, I muſt inſtruct | 
you; the ſcholar muſt teach the maſter, 
agrecably to the rule eſtabliſhed by America 
for Britain. The offending part or limb 


ought only to be puniſhed; and though I 


myſelf perfectly know how it happened, 
if I had a mind to tell; yet it does not 
appear to you, whether 1 ſnapped at the 
hat with my teeth, ſnatched it off with my 
right or with my left hand, or only kicked 
it off with my foot, and fairly and honeſtly 
picked it up afterwards. And even were 

vou acquainted with every circumſtance of 
the matter, horfing or flogging is by no 
means the proper retribution. You ovght 
to have given me cake and ſugar-plumbs, 
and praiſed me for a good, ſober, honeſt, 
boy. Becauſe you have not done this, I 
reſolve you to be a cruel, oppreſſive, un- 
natural 
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natural monſter; and that your deciſion 
has changed my act of robbery i into a brave, 
honeſt, ſober action; and in return for your 
attempt to correct me, I will raiſe a mutiny 
among your ſcholars, you ſhall be diveſted 
of your rod of office, nor ſhall one of us 
pay even the wages, that are already due 
to you. It is plain, that this is a mere 
parody of the quibbling- ſubterfuges uſed 
about the deſtruction of the tea. Ever 
fince 1766 have the men of Boſton been 
advancing by perceptible ſteps, from ſedi- 
tion to rebellion. But government, in at- 
tempting to check them by the haſty 
Canada bill, and to puniſh them, by ſhut- 
ing up Boſton port, without any change 
on their ſide, except from a leſs degree of 
violence to a greater, has made them all 
good and loyal ſubjects, and itſelf a maſs 
of deteſtable tyranny and cruelty. It would 
make Indignation wiſh herſelf armed with 
a whip of ſcorpions, when, in an inflam- 
matory American news- paper, one column 
is filled with a moſt deplorable declamation 
on Britiſh tyranny, which was never felt, 
and two or three following columns with 
deſcriptions of runaway Britiſh ſervants, 
| adorned with iron collars, and other badges 
* W r 
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„ 
of ſlavery.—It is alſo worthy of being re- 
marked, that theſe men, who are contend- 
ing ſo nobly for the natural equality of 
mankind, hold near half a million of ne- 
groes in perpetual bondage ® 
But 


One oſ the great crimes committed, by adminiſtra- 
tion, againſt the majeſty of America, is encouraging 
their ſlaves to revolt. — Slaves are bound to their maſters 
by no tye but force. Citizens are bound to their country 
by the laws, by perſonal engagement, either actual or 
implied, by benefits received in maintenance, educa- 
tion, rank, relations, family, by protection. The citi- 
zen, who rebels, and takes arms againſt his country, is 
infinitely more criminal, than the flave, who eſcapes 
from, or riſes againſt, the tyranny of his maſter z if in- 
_ deed there be any crime in this laſt, except that which 
has been created by an arbitrary edict of the maſter, in 
which the intereſt or feelings of the flave were never 
conſulted. The rebellion of America, againſt the laws 
and rights of the mother-country, therefore,. cuts off 
every pretence of complaint, for their ſlaves having been 
ſtirred up againſt them. Further, one of the chief pleas, 
in favour of America's rebellion, is the extenſion of 
natural equality produced by it. That this will be the 
effect, we deny: but let us ſuppoſe it; why ſhould 
this privilege of natural equality reach the hardened, 
unfceling, licentious tyrant, and not comprehend alfa 
the bowed-down beaten ſlave? Muſt we rail for liberty, 
and in the conteſt ruin thoufands, and turn order upſide 
down, to confine her with the turbulent, unruly, cruel, 
oppreſſive, enſlaving, deſigning part of mankind, and 
exclude the meek and ſuffering, the clanking of whoſe 
chains ſo painfully invoke her aid, Periſh all ſuch par- 
tial, ſelfiſh, laviſh notions ! „ 
Akin to this is the complaint of the ſavages having 
been ſticred up againſt them. And as the a 
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But for impudence and falſhood, com- 
mend me to that part of the American de- 
claration 
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falſe in principle, ſo is the preſent in fact. People, 
that are themſelves ſuch excellent tar-and - featherers, 
incendiaries, buſh-fighters, ſcalpers, googers, and mu- 
tilators, need not, it is true, call in the help of barba- 
rians; yec one of their firſt eſſays in rebellion, was an 
attempt to bribe the Indians to aſſaſſinate their ſuper- 
intendants or agents; and, as appears in the minutes of 
the congreſs, they endeavoured to gain them over to 
their party, long before adminiſtration believed there 
would be any occaſion for their help. And it is well 
known, that the rebels boaſted of having numbers of 
them in their camp at Boſton, in the middle of 1775. 
Five of them, who had ſerved there, were taken after- 
wards in the fight on lake Champlain. April 19th, 
2 ſerjeant and three ſoldiers of the 47th were ſcalped at 
Lexington. Early in 1776, ſeveral marincs belonging 
to a ſloop of war were ſcalped in Georgia. Whether 
_ theſe things were done by ſavage Indians, or ſavage 
provincials, will not much change the complexion of 
the ſtory. 
Some time about the beginning of 1776, the Mora- 
vian converts among the Indians were folicited by the 
congreſs agents, to take up the hatchet againſt the king 
of Great Britain. This their deputies in their name 
politively refuſed, and requeſted the agents to deliver 
the following meſſage from the Indian women to the 
American women: When we were heathens, we con- 
ſecrated our ſons to the god of war; now that we are 
become Chriſtians, we conſecrate them to the prince of 
peace; we would recommend to ou to follow the ex- 
-Smiple. 46 
On the other hand, in July 1776, a rt from the 
xe! camp were ſurpriſed on the Illinois by the Indians. 
They made towards their boat. The Indians called to 
them to ſurrender ; they ſhould receive no ill . 
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claration of war, which affirms that the. 
poſſeſſion of Canada was, by the miniſtry, 
inſiſted on, to enable them to enſlave 
America by ſtatutable tyranny ; unleſs we 
except what their writers for independency 


affirm, that they were dragged into the laſt 


war by their connection with Britain *.— 


They 


wi be carried prifoners to the Britiſh camp. In their 
attempt to get off, the Indians killed and ſcalped fix of 
them, and carried their trophies to Carleton. He ſeverely 
reprimanded them, and forbid the practice; they promiſed, 
but went off in diſguſt. The rebels returned after- 
wards to the ſpat where their fellows had been ſcalped 
and buried, and erected for them the eSatiin, as 
inſcription. 8 5 
„ Beneath this humble ſod bs the remains of captain ; 
Addams, lieutenant Cuthbertſon, and four privates of 
the 6th Penſylvanian regiment, not hirelings but pa- 
triots. They fell not in battle but unarmed, were baſe- 
ly murdered and inhumanely ſcalped by the vile emiſ- 
{aries of the once juſt but now abandoned kingdom of 
Britain. 
| Sons of America cel; quiet here. 
Britannia bluſh, Burgoyne let fall a tear. 
And tremble Europe s ſons with ſavage race "I 
| Death and revenge await you with diſgrace.” |, 
When our army ſeized the poſt afterwards, the ſoldiers 
were requeſted not to deſtroy this, They anſwered 
they were too well acquainted with rebel falſhood to re- 
gard or reſent their bluſtering rant. And now tbe mo- 
nument ſtands uninjured in Britiſh quarters; while the 
king's ſtatue has been ignominiouſly thrown down and 
melted into muſket balls in the poliſhed city of New York. 
et a man read, in America's addreſs to Britain, 
the horrid deſcription of Popery, and compare it * 
. 


i 


' 


5 6 
They affect to forget, that a diſpute be- 
tween them, and the Canadians alone, oc- 
caſioned the quarrel between the two mo- 
ther ſtates; and that the poſſeſſion of Ca- 
nada, purchaſed for them by Britain with 
immenſe treaſures, and the ceſſion of ſugar 
colonies, perhaps of more immediate profit 
to Britain than all America taken together, 
have in them enabled thoſe to contend for 
empire with the moſt wealthy and warlike 
people of the world, who could not before 
defend themſelves from a few ragamuffin 
French Indian traders, aſſiſted by a ſmall 
part of the refuſe of the French army. It 
is well known that for thirty years back, 
perhaps more, it has been a common 
ſpeech in America, Give us once poſſeſſion 
of Canada, and Britain may then 
Before theſe troubles began, a French 
writer could obſerve, that Britain ſhould 
have left Canada in the hands of France, 
to be a drain for her men and money, and 
a check upon the turbulent colonies of New 
England. Nor can a reflecting man 0 


the fair words which ure given to papiſts in the ad- 
dreſs to Canada; and he will have no bad rule by which 


to judge of their candour, r and cauſe of com- 
Plaint. 


doubt, 


. 129 * 


de but that if Canada had continued 
ſubject to France, our colonies would now 
have been induſtriouſly and peaceably em- 
ployed in increaſing their own and the 
wealth of their mother country, inſtead of 
ſtraining and cracking every nerve of their 
young and tender frame in a fruitleſs ſtrug- 
gle for dominion : a ſtruggle, which may 
indeed hurt their protector; but to them 
ſelves will aſſuredly loſe every valuable 
purpoſe of ſociety, liberty, ſecurity and 
wealth. —Otherwiſe it is a ſtruggle worthy 
of a people, who ſay they have no king or 
| ſuperior on this ſide heaven (but the King 
of heaven in their new forms of govern- 
ment they have diſclaimed); that ruin and 
reconciliation are nearly related; that they, 
virtuous people and favoured of heaven as 
they are, ought to deſpiſe and dread a con- 
nection with corrupt devoted Britain. Such, 
at leaſt, is the language held forth to them 
by their ambitious leaders. 

It is worthy of being remarked here, 
that in the laſt war, undertaken for them, 
they ſupplied the French ſugar colonies 
with proviſions, enabled them to ſet out 
ſwarms of privateers, which yearly captur- 
ed near half a million Britiſh property, and 

K oppoſe 
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oppoſe various powerful armaments ſent 
againſt them; when they would have been 


almoſt obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, 


but for the ſcandalous flags of truce ſent 
from America, and the affiſtance given 


thence through the medium of the Dutch 
and Danes. 


To vindicate Britain in the actual exer- 
ciſe of the tight of taxation, in impoſing 


the ſtamp duty, which is the pretended = 
foundation of the preſent diſputes, I ſhall 
here relate what has been told me by one, 


who believes, he gave adminiſtration the 5 
firſt. hint of the tax. —Some time after 


Britain, in the peace of 1763, had ſacrificed 
many of her valuable conqueſts in every 
quarter of the globe, to procure ſecurity to 
America, by the poſſeſſion of Canada, a 
perſon, in office, obſerved in company, 


where this gentleman was, the immenſe 


load of debt, which Britain had incurred 


in the conteſt ; and the heavy peace eſta- 
bliſhment, which. ſhe was obliged to keep 
up, when every branch of trade, and every 
article of conſumption, except that, which 


America, the chief gainer, dealt in, were 


already loaded with taxes, more than they 


were well able to bear: : that this being the 


ſituation 


E H98-] 
ſituation of Britain, America, now ſecured 
at ſuch an expence, and increaſing faſt in 
trade and wealth, ought to take from Bri- 
tain upon herſelf, at leaſt the burden of her 
own eſtabliſhment: that adminiſtration 


| (remark that Taxation had not then receiv= 


ed, from herald Chatham, his coat of 
arms, Repreſentation) had in view an ap- 
plication to parliament, to lay a tax upon 
America for ſuch a reaſonable purpoſe ; 
but that they were then at a loſs to point 
out a mode of taxation, eaſy in the execu- 
tion, ſufficient for the purpoſe, and little 
burdenſome to the country which was to 
N | a as 8 
This gentleman, being a native of Ame- 
rica obſerved in reply, that about 1755, 
the province of the Maſſachuſſets, having 
a ſum of money to raiſe by tax, to pay 
ſome public debt, laid a ſtamp duty upon 
all conveyances, and other papers, reſpect- 
ing property, which no body felt, or com- 


* In any other but American aſſemblies, and con- 
greſſes, the impudence and falſhood would be fatal, 
which affirm that the ſtamp duty was the firſt tax, that 
_ parliament ever attempted to lay upon them; though 
it be proved to a demonſtration, that from the firſt ſet- 
tlement of America it has been a conſtant object both 
of parliamentary taxation and legiſlation. 9 5 
K 2 plained 
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plained againſt, and which, in a few years, 


having paid off the debt, was repealed. 
Soon after this Granville Propoſed the 
ſtamp duty; and having in vain waited to 
ſee if the Americans would propoſe any 


alternative, procured the paſſing of the act. 


Oppoſition alone could find ſlavery in the 


defign, and treachery alone contrive to 
bring the authority of parliament into con- 
tempt, by procuring the repeal of it. In 


the mean time, men, acquainted with the 


ſituation of the colonies, would rejoice to 


ſee a ſtamp duty enacted, which, by a pro- 
per index in each office, might authenti- : 
cate deeds, and prevent ſorgery. 


Yet the partial impoſition of taxes on 


America, and the ſteps neceſſary to enforce 

it, which rebellion obliged government to 
take, have all been conſtrued into acts of 
wanton oppreſſion and tyranny over the 


molt ſanctified, virtuous, and loyal citizens 


on the earth, Their refuſing to pay their 


debts *, their hunting their creditors with 
mobs, 


* In that kd pamphlet, called Coord Senſe, | 
firſt publiſhed at Philadelphia Nov. 1775, which is the 
political ſtandard of the friends of America, from which 
they learn to echo the corruption of Britain, and the 
matchleſs valour of America, there is the following re- 


markable | 


5 

mobs, abuſing and beating them, their de- 
ſtruction of the property of their fellow- 
ſubjects, their turning over to the fury of the 
mob every active friend of government, their 
diſarming the troops, ſeizing the public 
ſtores, ſhutting the courts of juſtice, their 
mutinous remonſtrances, embodying their 
_ militia, collecting ammunition, open oppo- 
fition to every act of parliament, which 


they affected to diſlike; all which, and 


much more, preceded the firſt languid at- 
tempts of government to recover order 
and law among them, are paſſed over, as 
if they had contributed nothing to provoke 
or force Britain into action. Nay, though 
with a filly parade of ſolemnity, they had 
_ proclaimed war againſt Britain, fix months 
before that act paſſed, which cuts off their 
commerce, and which indeed was only a 
counter part of their own reſolution of non- 
importation and exportation, though they 
markable ſentence, to which it will be difficult to affix 
any meaning, beſides a hint for confiſcating the debts 
and property of the Britiſh merchants in America. The 
ſentence neither connects itfelf with what goes before 
or follows after; and for that cauſe appears more like a 
hint thrown out, to work its own way among the people. 
* There are reaſons to be given, in ſupport of inde- 


pendence, which men ſhould rather privately think of, 
than be publicly told of.“ Es 
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„ 
had firſt erected a mock court of admiralty, 


to vindicate their pirates in ſeizing on the 
property of the ſtate; yet that ſtatute is a 


moſt villainous act of tyranny, and would 


bear out the oppreſſed, peaceable, and vir- 


tuous Americans, if they ſold themſelves 


to France, and ſtirred up hell, to help 
them to ruin tyrannical, barbarous Britain. 

If a traiterous maſter of a tranſport betrays 
his truſt, or a treacherous pilot leads a Britiſh 
ſhip into a rebel port, if a coward, ſculk- 


ing behind a wall, aſſaſſinates a ſoldier, it 


is all heroiſm and bravery. But if one of 


their army of the Lord falls, in an attack 
upon the king's troops, it is foul murder; 


it is robbery for men, ſtarving in the midſt 


of plenty, to ſupply their neceſſity in an 


enemy's country. In ſhort, fain would 


they appropriate to themſelves all the vil- 


lany, cruelty, and oppreſſion of the blackeſt 


combination, and ſcarce leave to their ad- 


verſaries the liberty of complaining of the 
effects of theſe diabolical qualities“. 


Joo long has abuſed religion been made anſwerable 
for all the dark plots of ſuperſtition, for all the vislence 
of enthuſiaſm, againſt the rights and feelings of human 
nature. Every act of oppreſſion, every murder, and 
aſſaſſination, committed by theſe pretenders to her cha- 
racter, have been Placed. 1 to her account; and every 

5 villany 


i. 
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( 135 ) 
B/ thus attempting to fix the imputation 
of oppreſſion and cruelty upon Britain, 
their 


villany and crime, which have * humanity bleeding 
at her feet, have been aſcribed to her influence. Large 
is the ſhare of this abuſe aſcribed to her miniſters, and 
they have been held up to the abhorrence of their fellow- 
citizens, as if the ſeparation and inftitution of them, in 
ſociety, were but another name for the miſery, ſuffering, 
and ſlavery of mankind; nor can a modern book or 
pamphlet be compoſed, without a lamentable digreſtion 
on the tyranny of prieſteraft. 
It is high time for the next valuable of Gon of man- 
kind, liberty, to come in for its ſhare of cenſure. The 
preſent theatre of confuſion, America, filled and actu- 
ated, it is ſaid, with the moſt exalted ſentiments of 
liberty, and the natural equality of mankind, is exhibit- 
ing ſuch numerous fcenes of horror, oppreſſion, in- 
human murders, and unrelenting cruelty, in every poſ- 
ſible dreſs, that one might almoſt fancy, the inhabitants 
of that continent had become to each other, infernal 
7 monſters, without feeling, without compaſſion, with- 
out one drop of the milk of humanity, to tell their origin 
from, or vindicate their claim to, human nature.— 
Bhocking have been the fcenes aſcribed to prieſts and 
religion; but ſhocking as they have been, the ſcenes, 
which patriots and liberty have, in a ſhort period, pro- 
duced in America, need not decline the horrid conteſt 
for ſuperior barbarity. We may therefore expect, that 
patriots and liberty ſhall at laſt become terms of reproach, 
and juſtle priefts and religion from their long eſtabliſhed 
ſtation of abuſe. Analogy certainly requires it. Religion 
is no longer a bugbear; prieſt is become a term of con- 
_ tempt; and both, by one daring ſtroke of politics, have 
been annihilated in the new American empire of liberty. 
Since Wilkes and patriot have meant the ſame, liberty 
has raiſed a fermentation, even among the dregs of the 
people, and is now the only word of incantation, that 
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their deſign is to make the deluded people 


believe themſelves forced thereby into in- 


dependency. But the man muſt be igno- 


rant of the hiſtory of the northern colonies, 
who knows not, that their leading men 
bave had the idea of independency con- 


mantly before them for many years paſt. 


Their religious tenets, their political inſti- 


tutions, their common converſation, the 


can roufe this age to action, the al quarry worthy of 
the ſatyriſt or politician, the only ſibboleth to mark 4 


party, or diſtinguiſh a faction. And it is proper, to 
mark the obſeryation in time, that, as, unhappily for 
the virtue of mankind, has happened in the caſe of re- 


ligion, we may not ſuffer ourfelves to be ridiculed or 


abuſed out of the ſubſtance of liberty; becauſe an im- 
poſtor, in her form, is now perpetrating every horrid 


act of cruelty in America, and forcing the heart of bene- 

volence and humanity to deny all acquaintance with, 
and knowledge of, ſuch an hell- born fury. Why ſhould 
the immaculate . of Burke, Barre, * Bull, 


and the reſt of that band, which grace the preſent age, 


why ſhould their noble tenets, which look ſo ſteadfaſtly. 
towards the rights, the honour, and intereſts of their 


country, be ever confounded in one common cenſure, 
with the perſons and opinions of ſuch men as the Beckets 
and Lauds of other times ?—The author was always at 


_ a loſs what to think of Burke's eloquence, till be read a 


ſtring of inſipid definitions, entitled his Sublime and 
Beautiful. It ſtruck him like a certain undetermined 


| noiſe, of which neither the quarter whence it came, 


nor the tendency, could be eaſily aſcertained. But in 
that celebrated book, we are told that eloquence is a 


combination of ſplendid ſounding nothings, incapable of 
meanin 4 or diſcrimination. 


very 


{ 337 ) 
very terms uſed by them, to expreſs every 
thing relating to their province, have long 
or rather conſtantly tended this way. But 
the man muſt ſhut his eyes, who ever ſince 
the ceſſion of Canada, cannot diſcern the 
progreſs of their ambition. To paſs over 
every other circumſtance, let them declare, 
what they think the men of Boſton meant, 
in 1768, when, in an inſolent invective 
publiſhed againſt government, they exhort 
the people of the province, carefully to 
provide themſelves with arms and ammu— 
nition, for that they underſtood, ſome 
people entertained ſome apprehenſion of 4 
par with France. 


Ever ſince the outrages of the northern 

provinces became a ſubject of ſerious con- 
ſideration, the author, judging from the 
whole tenour of their conduct, the natural 
and conſtant progreſs of ſuch diſputes, the 
imbecillity of adminiſtration, and the daring 
treacherous conduct of oppoſition, which 
encouraged them, has conſtantly affirmed, 

that intriguing men among them, who 
either had little to loſe, or preferred a pre- 


carious ambition to the quiet enjoyment 


of their property, would continue to puſh 
things to extremity, with a view of ſetting 
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up for themſelves. And accordingly their 
plan for a confederacy was prepared early 


in 1775, and the articles, wherein they 


affected to look towards a reconciliation, 


were clogged with demands, ſuch as the 


expences of their rebellion, and the rebuild- 
ing of Charles-Town, to which they knew 
Great Britain would never ſubmit *. 
It has been his fixed opinion, that let 
Britain yield every conteſted claim, and 
give ern Siſputef ps ſtill new de- 


C The pete in oppoſition are 9 lag 
out, withdraw your troops from America, repeal the 


 difagreeable ſtatutes, and be reconciled to that peaceable 


people. Yet, if they know any thing of the defigns 


and wiſhes of the leading men in America,, they muſt 


know that they abhor every thing that looks towards 


quiet. They are not yet mounted high enough in the 
car of ambition; nor are their mobs yet tired of the 
effects of their enthufiaſm. Chatham's plan was as 


much reprobated and ridiculed as North's, in America; 
nay, it was ſaid of him, that his notions of liberty were 


futile and contracted. The head of another band of 
patriots is faid to pay immenſe ſums for intelligence. 


Let him declare, if in all his communications there be 
a ſingle article in favour of reconciliation. The leaders 


of America wiſh to draw out the prefent war into a 
length ſufficient to train them up for their fancied em- 
pire. In ſhort, the advice of oppoſition for peace is juſt 


as wHe, as it would be to exhort a man, to ſuffer his 
hands to be tied behind his back, as the readieſt and 


| beſt way to get the better of a little ungrateful ſpiteful 


imp, who, without provocation, had fallen on him, and 
continued to n him. 


mands 


„ 
mands would be made upon her indulgence, 
ſtill new objections would be formed againſt 
her rights. And on this account, he has 
earneſtly wiſhed, that Britain had been 
laviſh, and even mean, in her conceſſions; 
becauſe he is perſuaded, they would not 
have contented America in her enthuſiaſtic 
purſuit after independency and empire; 
but ſuch a conduct would have effectually 
ſeparated the well-meaning in oppoſition. 
from thoſe traitors, who, had they but 
their rage againſt thoſe in office ſatiated, 
and their private ambition indulged, care 
not if their country be ruined in the ſtrug- 
gle, who, in concert with the ambitious 
demagogues in America, juſt let as much 


of their plan appear to the/vulgar, as will 


keep the flame alive, apd draw both coun- 
tries on ien into ruin 23 


| Could 


. Ta aguich in 8 betwixt the e 
and factious. By factious, I underſtand all having per- 
| ſonal diſlike” to the king or the miniſters, and all who 
want to confound affairs, in kopes, that the perplexit 
attending ſuch a fituation may induce the crown to ſoli- 
cit their aſſiſtance. Theſe men would exult to ſee their 
country fall under the management of their rivals; nor 
value they what deſtruction overtakes her, if they them 

ſelves can only ſcramble up to the top of the ruin, and 
find their enemies overwhelmed under them. If their 
ul- omenes 3 turn out falſe in the iſſue, like 


Jonas 


( 149 ) 
Could a proper umpire be found to di- 
vide between America and Britain, to each 
2 their 


Jonas they fret, and are ready to call providence to an 
account for not executing their malice on their country, 
Nine months have elapſed fince the time ſet, in the 
lower houſe, by a certain fimp!e-ſighted Seer, for the 
erection of the French ſtandard within ſight of its walls. 
And will any doubt, that his military {kill would will- 
i ingly have co operated to bring the event about, or that 
F he curſes not the inactivity of the French, fox failing 
1, to fulfil his propheſy. That ſame hero, enquiring into 
the conduct of Arnold's fleet on the Lakes, hung his 
head, when told, that the whole ſquadron could not make 
an impreſſion on one ſmall Britiſh ſchooner ; but imme- 
diately brightened up, and faid there were hopes, when 
it was added, that they pointed their guns tolerably. 
Such men deſerve no quarter, and have no claim to be 
, EEE ag 
But it is alſo true, that men of learning, ſentiment, 
and penetration, amiable in their manners, and unde- 
1 ſigning in their conduct, are to be found in ever 
8 quarter of the empire, warm favourers of America. 
| Theſe men have formed in idea a perfection of govern- 
1 | ment, for which Britain and her appendages are not yet 
. fit. Adds of parliament and meaſures of adminiſtration 
IN may, no doubt, be found militating with theſe refined 
1 notions; and ſo fully do they poſſeſs theſe men, that 
4 they are apt to execrate every ſtep, though never ſo ne- 
+ a ceſlary, that agrees not exactly with them; and being 
' ignorant of the people, who are the objects of thefe ob- 
noxious meaſures, they believe of their merit according 
| to their own candour. Improper meaſures and unſuc- 
SLACK | _ ceſsful wars are incident to the beſt conducted ſtates; a 
r nation muſt ſit down contented under the effects of 
© them; but for a ſtate to have the moſt amiable of its 
i. members, men on whom it could moſt depend in a 
day of trial, take the part of her deadly foes againſt her, 
| : 18 
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their proper ſhare of the public debts, ſo 
that America might take upon her own 
funds the fatisfaRtion of particular creditors; 
Britain, agreeably to doctor Tucker's ex- 
hortation, might cheerfully give up the 
dependency of America, and would be a 
gainer by the bargain. Then might ſhe 
| ſuffer hertungrateful children there, with= 
out repining, without envy, to make the 
moſt of their ſituation. Or as the Dutch 
are ſo induſtrious in afliting to raiſe this 
independent empire in America, ſuppoſe 
we only aſſigned their money in the funds, 
to the Americans for payment; and threw 
beſides into the ſcale our ſovereignty over 
America in full right. The Britiſh iſles, 
including Ireland, but once equally 1 incor- 
porated, and free of the burdens contracted 
in the cauſe of America, are yet capable 
of maintaining their rank, and ſitting at 
the head of Europe, were America, in 
reſpect of them, become as problematical 
as Plato's Atalantis, or were it again re- 


is alarming and mournful indeed, and almoſt cuts off 
the hopes of recovery. — To regain ſuch men to their 
country, is a glorious purpoſe. ——The author boaſts 


of it, as his chief view iu the preſent work, and ſhall 
eſteem himſelf happy if he attains it. 
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lapſed into that ſtate of poverty and barba- 
riſm, in which Britain originally found it. 


If what is here written, reſpecting the 


ſubordination of America be reckoned 
' worthy of animadverſion, I doubt not to 


hear of the mournful effects of miniſterial 
influence and arbitrary power, exerciſed 


among that virtuous people. To this 1 
ſhall reply, that this complaint from op- 


poſition, from men, who would themſelves 
be miniſters if they could, ought OR 
ſmall weight. That a miniſter is neceſſary 


to carry on the public buſineſs, and neceſ- 
ſary that he ſhould have an influence in it, 
even when it reſpects fearful America. If 
he does wrong, while any public virtue is 


left among us, he may be brought to an 


account, When virtue is once entirely 
| Joſt, the choice of our miniſter or our 
tyrant is matter of ſmall importance. 


Even in this caſe, of one thing I am certain, 
that while Britain and Ireland and the co- 
lonies continue united, no tyranny or arbi- 
trary government can erect its head, that 
may be compared either with the burden ; 


of a foreign yoke, or the oppreſſion of the 
ariſtocracies or tyrannies, under which the 
empire, on its diſſolution, muſt of neceſlity 


55 


7 


E208 
be crumbled. That Britain and her co- 
lonies may continue united and free is the 
neareſt wiſh of my heart; but that Britain 
and her colonies may continue united on 


any terms and in any ſtate, I wiſh more 


earneſtly, than any thing, which the moſt 
ſanguine expectation can reaſonably form 
as n on their ſeparation. 


CHAP. VII. 


5 Striures « on the preſent Management W the 
Colontes, 


HE ſupremacy of Britain, over her 
colonies, without adding liberty, 
; privileges, or ſecurity to the coloniſts, has 
been more injured by that mock ſhadow of 
her conſtitution, which has been eſtabliſh 
ed among them, than by every other cir- 
cumſtance. Mankind is more ruled by 
names, than man knows or is willing to 
allow.—The benefit is inconceivable, 
which the Americans have reaped in the 
preſent diſpute, only from aſſuming the 
name of Whig, and arbitrarily impoſing 
that of Tory on the friends of Great 
Britain. And yet there are an hundred 
m_ . 
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names, that would have equally well ſuited 
both parties; nor is there any thing in the 
definition of the two terms, that ſhould 
give the one ſo much the advantage over 
the other. A tory is an eaſy flow animal, 


not apt to be alarmed for his country, till 


he thinks himſelf in danger, and then he 
can buſtle with the beſt. A whig hates 
power in every other hand but his own. 


He affects to be tremblingly alive to every 


thing reſpecting the public. Every exer- 


tion of authority not originating with his 


party, is tyranny accurſed. The conſtitu- 
tion is a piece of ſoft wax, to be, from 
time to time, ſhaped and moulded accord- 
ing to the changeable views of the party. 


An alteration, made to favour them, is no 
longer to be retained, than while it anſwers 


that end, Mobs are excellent avengers of 


| liberty, when they are not in power; but 


muſt be cruthed, by riot acts, with more 
than Aſiatic deſpotiſm, when they hold the 
reins. A whig excels in chemiſtry; for 
he can draw the moſt dreadful conſe- 


_ quences from the moſt ſimple occurrence, 


and from a lap dog can extract treaſon, 

Would not the real friend of his country, 

with to be found ſomething different from 
both ; 


4-288): 
both ; feeling more ſenſibly for his country 
than the firſt, acting more conſiſtently and 
generouſly than the ſecond. —But we re- 
turn. | 
We have ſeveral corporations in Britain, 
more populous, and of more intrinſic va- 
| ue, than many of our American colonies ; 
and they enjoy alike, under the controul of 
parliament, a republican form of govern- 
ment. But they tranſact their corporation- ö 
buſineſs in a different manner, give a more 
| modeſt title to their regulations, and con- 
ider themſelves as ſubordinate to the ſtate. 
And therefore, unleſs we except ſome wiſe 
reſolutions of the common council of Lon- 
don, we have not heard of any of their re- 
gulations ſet up in oppoſition to an act of 
parliament, But in the colonies, under 
the ſacred name of an Aſſembly, affecting 
the forms and ſtile of the ſupreme legiſla- 
ture, nothing is ſo common as a rude cen- 
ſure, and rebellious contradiction of a par- 
liament, with which they imagine them- 
ſelves to be on a footing of equality. Hear 
for example an American delegate ſpeak of 
the ſuſpenſion of a New York aſſembly, for 
refuſing to provide quarters for troops ſent 
to protect them. Obſerve a phenome- 
F I. „ 
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non in the oolitical world. One free and 


independent legiſlature preſumes to ſuſpend 


the powers of another, free and indepen- 


dent as itſelf.” May parliament ever meet 
with the fame contemptuous treatment, as 


often as it ſubmits to the diſcuſſion of 
others, a thing which it can regulate it- 
ſelf. 


Reaſon, it is true, may exiſt, in a few 


or one, as full and perfect as in a thouſand, 


on the one as well as on the other fide of 


the Atlantic; and parliament in particular, 
has enacted many abſurd improper laws. 
But on the poration: and extention of the 


authority of parliament, depend the liberty 


and welfare of the empire. While there- 
fore parliament regulates the affairs of all, 
it is entitled to the reverence and obedi- 
_ ence of all; and to preſerve this reverence, 


its forms and ſtile ſhould be peculiar to it- 
ſelf, Men will not look abroad for a par- 


| liament, when, they think, they have one 
at home, in whoſe honours and dignity 


they themſelves may ſhare. And among 
no ſet of people beſides, is a luſt for power 


ſo apt to ſhew itſelf, as among thoſe who 


are the repreſentatives, and pretend to be 


5 the ſervants of the people in our colonies. 


Their 


4A 
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Their numbers ſtifle their ſentiments, 
ſharpen their paſſions, and divide the 
odium. Even in the Britiſh conſtitution, 
It is a circumſtance extremely fortunate for 
freedom, that the popular part of the le- 
giſlature, while eſſential to the forming of 
laws, and impoſition of taxes, can make 
out no claim to the executive or judicial 


powers of government. And the repeated 


attempts, which, ſince the preſent troubles 
began, oppoſition has been daily making, 

In parliament, to thruſt itſelf into the ope- 

rations of war, calling for returns, and 
prying into every manœuvre of our generals, 

if complyed with, prognoſticate no defire- 
able change in the conſtitution. Parlia- 
ment ſhould be cautious how, at firſt, it 
encourages the crown in making war; but 
when once the ſword is drawn, the ma- 
nagement of it ſhould be left to thoſe 
. whole province it is. What made Marl- 
borough ſucceſsful but an abſolute com- 
mand over the treaſure and ſtrength of the 
nation. Pit, in his days of glory, was the 
moſt abſolute monarch that ever reigned 
ſince the time of Cromwel. War, in ge- 
neral, ſuppoſes, demands, a dictatorial 


power; nor will it ſubmit to the ſelfiſn 
iD) - cavilling 
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them. Theſe ſacred repreſentatives ars 


apt to conſider privilege as abſolving them | 
from an attention to common ſenſe; as 


names they form their claims. Gene- 
rous freedom would, if poſſible, em- 


v2, A A 
cavilling of a pitiful place-hunting ſenatofs 


or a diſcontented reformed officer,—Re- 
turning from our digreſſion, we may con- 
clude, as long as other bodies uſe the 
forms, and affect the ſtyle of the ſovereign 


legiſlature, they will alſo ſhare in the re- 
verence due to it, and juſtle its authority, 


to the hurt and injury of the ſtate, Sub⸗ 
ordination here is as neceflary for the pur- 
poſes of liberty as law. 


I profeſs myſelf a votary of liberty; and 


I ſhould take ſhame to myſelf, if I were 


capable of a ſingle ſentiment deſtructive of 
her rights. But I ſhall never miſtake a 


colony aſſembly for her temple, till I ob- 


ſerve more ſentiment, leſs ſelfiſhneſs, leſs 
party, leſs intrigue, leſs ignorance among 


empowering them to tyrannize over their 
conſtituents, the very perſons, in whoſe 


brace all mankind alike, andexclude none, 
but the criminal, from the equal partici- 
pation of her bleſſings. She makes no 
perſonal diſtinctions, claims no excluſive 


8 
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privileges, and ſeeks the happineſs of indi- 
viduals only in the proſperity of the com- 
munity. Her phantom, modern mock-pa- 
triotiſm, oppoſes the privilege of a repre- 
ſentative, or ſervant, to the good of his 
conſtituent, the advantage of a colony to 
the intereſt of the empire, the charter of a 
corporation to general improvement ; nay, 
would make the laws and religion of her 
country truckle to the ungoverned licenti- 
ouſneſs of an individual, and call the abuſe 
by the ſacred name of liberty. 

The colony aſſemblies have been ſo long | 
permitted to regulate all their own, and 
even many matters that affect the general 
good of the empire, without controul, and 
almoſt as ſovereign legiſlators, a dignity 
which they are all fond of aſſuming, that 
now they take every check amiſs; and at 
every turn are ready to cry out, privilege! 
privilege! In all antiquity, we can hardly 
number up ten men, worthy of the name 
of legiſlators; but in our days, they ſtart 
up by ſcores, often from the needle or ham- 
mer, in every corner of our little colonies ; 
and the privileges, claimed by the parlia- 
ment of Britain, are trifles compared with 
ſuch as ſome of them are ready on every 
L 3 1 -4 
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occaſion to aſſume. Hence it is, that they 
are ſb generally managed by ſome intriguing 
ambitious demagogue, or ſome purſe-proud 
upſtart, to the total deſtruction of all po- 
lice, to a criminal inattention to every thing 
that reſpects the community. In one thing 
only do they ſhew addreſs, oppoſing every 
improvement that originates from au- 
; thority, under the pretence of its infring- 
ing their privileges. 
Doubtleſs the members of any ſociety 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to feel moſt 
their own wants, to know beſt their own 
natural advantages. We will not diſpute 
either theſe feelings, or this knowledge. 
We will only ſuppoſe, and will not be a- 
fraid of having it granted to us, that they 
have not always diſcernment ſufficient to 
chuſe the beſt method of correcting thoſe. 
errours, even of which they are ſenſible, or 
of improving the police, under the defects 
of which they labour; that a number of 
little colonies, left to follow each the 
dictates of their own narrow politics, will 
be apt to encroach upon the intereſts of 
their neighbour, and even attempt things, 
which may affect the general welfare. A 
notable. inſtance of this was ſhewn in 1768 


izzi) 
by the venerable aſſembly of St. Chriſto- 
pher's. They then laid a tax upon every 
veſſel from Britain, Ireland, and America, 
under the title of powder and gun money, 
vhich in ſome caſes exceeded thirty pounds 
ſterling, and in particular inſtances one 
third of the freight. The conſequence 
was, trade was at firſt diſtreſſed, and ne- 
ceſſaries became ſcarce. This again raiſed 
the demand; and to put perhaps a 10001. 
into the treaſury, the iſland paid in ad- 
vanced prices above 20,0001. extraordinary, 
which might have been avoided by a trifling 
Internal tax. This was done when freight, 
as it always will be, while American veſ- 
ſels bring ſtores, and Britiſh only carry 
away ſugars, was a loſing employment for 

moſt ſhips in that trade. 

Indeed, well may it be deemed a matter 
of ſurprize, that Britain, which has been 
improving her conſtitution, through ſo 
many ſucceſſive ages, ſhould ſuffer her nu- 
merous colonies, each to flounder on from 
year to year, under the conduct of ſelfiſh- 
neſs, prejudice, and ignorance, through the 
mazes of legiſlation, without allowing them 
a ſingle ray of her acquired experience, to 
guide chen in the way. Why may they 
L 4 not, 


Ok, os ls, 
not, with ſome little neceſſary, local, os 
temporary exceptions, be all ſet down in 
. that improved {tate of ſociety, fo which 
the mother-country has attained? Why 
muſt the framing of a conſtitution be left 
to the ignorance and prejudice, and little 
deſigns of a few adventurers, that find 
_ themſelves, by chance, legiſlators “? 

5 ca. 


lt is this ſimplicity of legiſlation and government, 
in which laſting general good, and private good can 
alone be found. It is this fimplicity of legiſlation and 
government, not the little monopolies or claims of a 
colony or corporation, for which a good citizen will 
_ contend. Various legiſlatures in the ſame ſtate is a ſole- 
_ ciſm in ſociety. Society unites into one the reaſon, the 
Jutereſt, the vigour of many; it therefore ſuppoſes a 
ſimplicity a unity of management; and nothing has fa. 
much injured, and is ſo likely to fritter down, the 
ſtrength and exertion of the Britiſh empire, as this di- 
viſion of it into diſtinct legiſlatures, and ſeparate parcels 
or communities. I would fain confider myſelf, not as 
an Engliſhman, Scotch, Iriſh, Penſylvanian, Caroli- 
nian, of Barbados, Jamaica, nor under the general term 
even of American or Weſt-Indian; but, would narrow 
Prejudice permit, as a Briton, member of a tate, in 
which alone law communicates liberty, in which the 
bent and turn of the conſtitution are to extend freedom 
and privilege equally with its influence. But this equal 
view, this extenſive relation, cannot take place, while 
cuſtom {hall continue to check the operation of the 
power of the ſupreme legiſlature in any particular di- 
Atrict. To gain the purpoſes of freedom, ſecurity, and 
ſtrength, one ſovereign power muſt controul all, direct 
all, and command the force and property of all, to 
8 eee 7 a | n | I : . general 
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e HAP. VII. 
Preſent Colony Syſtem improved. 


F the colonies muſt continue to be their 
1 their own legiſlators, it is neceſſary that 

there ſhould be a ſuperintending head, to 

keep each within its due bounds, 2nd to 

guide all their little plans and intereſts to 
the advantage of the whole. No colony 

regulation, therefore, ought to be final, 


general benefit, to public advantage. And as every 
man, upon entering into {ociety, ſubmits the exertion 
of his natural powers to the direction of the laws, ſeek- 
ing private advantage and happineſs, within the pale 

formed around him by a regard for his neighbour, ſo in 

every well ordered ſtate, every diſtrict ſeeks its advan- 
tage in the general good, and contracts its private 

claims, within the rank and limits preſcribed to it by 
the ſtate. In ſhort, in direct oppoſition to our preſent 
viſionaries in -politics, which prefer the man to the 
community, the corporation or colony to the ſtate, the 
individal muſt be conſidered as abſorbed into the public, 
and the pretenſions of the colony as to be found only 
in the common good. Accordingly whenever parlia- 


ment has leiſure to diſcuſs the privileges of the cor po- : 


ration of London, their oppoſition, under pretence of 

privilege, in 1777, to man the fleet, which has been 

. deemed neceſſary ſor public protection, muſt be deter- 

mined into a crime hardly ſhort of treaſon, and work a 

more juſt forfeiture of charter, than has yet happened 
in the courſe of our hiſtory. ER 


and» 
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and, in matters of trade particularly, ſhould 
have no effect, till it has undergone a eriti- 
cal examination in parliament, and has 
been found compatible with the general 
Intereſt of the empire. Selfith diſtinctions, 
_ perſonal privileges, and local reſtrictions, 
are equally odious to liberty and commerce. 
Let every local hardſhip, in the proſecution 
of the plan, be abrogated, every uſeful 
meaſure extended throughout the empire, 
that equal law may prevail, and embrace 
every member of our free ſtate, 
There lies a weighty objection againſt 
this alteration: the introduction of this 
new mode of governing the colonies, will 
throw much new buſineſs into the hs 
of the miniſtry and parliament, which their 
preſent forms are but ill adapted to accele- 
rate, and bring to iſſue; and for which the 
latter, particularly, could not poſſibly find 
time, without drawing their attention from 
thoſe great national objects of dogs and 
partridges, which come under their cogni- 
zance every ſeſſion. There is, therefore, 
danger, leſt parliament neglect the internal 
- economy of the colonies, or want leiſure to 
attend ſeriouſly and in time to their in- 
tereſt, —To this I anſwer, that one of the 
4 deli- 
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deliberative branches of the- legiſlature, 


draws all its ſplendour and diſtinction from 


this hereditary right of legiſlation; that the 
members of the other are choſen, in con- 
| ſequence of their own ſolicitation. Both, 
therefore, hold their places with the burden 
of doing their duty. But indeed, the 
whole might be made eaſy, and to fall in 
with the preſent liſtleſſneſs in public buſi- 
neſs, by the appointment of proper com- 
mittees, and admitting, as we have pro- 
poſed, delegates from the colonies, who 
will naturally become members of the 
committees, and puſh forward the buſineſs 
of their reſpective colonies. 
Agreeably to this plan of the ſuperin- 
tending care of parliament, let every at 
of provincial legiſiation go through the pre- 
ſent colony forms. Let all the arguments, 
for and againſt any new regulation, or 
abolition of the old, be fairly ſtated in 
writing, for the information of parliament, 
by the conſent of the managers on both 
ſides of the queſtion, in the colony legiſ- 
lature. For the deciſion of the majority, 
eſpecially, as often happens in our colonies, 
when blindly led by that moſt ſhameleſs of 
| an tyrants, a deſigning demagogue, mult not 


always 
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always be conſidered either as the ſenſe of 


the community, or the edi of truth, If 
it be a matter of immediate neceffity, let 
the decifion of the majority take place for 


a certain time in the colony, till it can be 


brought before parliament. Let the ſanc- 


tion of parliament be neceffary for every 


regulation reſpecting trade, and every per- 
petual provincial law. It is full time to 
guard againſt the abſurdity, impropriety, 
and injury of different oppoſite jarring 
_ legiſlatures in the ſtate. To proſecute the © 
idea, let the aſſemblies, in each province, 
aſſiſted by their beſt lawyers, review the 
whole colony acts, and ſtate each with the 
arguments for and againſt it, for the in- 


ſpection and determination of parliament, or 


at leaſt a committee of it, the colony agents, 
or repreſentatives in parliament, managing 
the debates, and carrying the bills through 


the neceſſary forms. All provincial regu- 
lations ſhould be rendered as ſimple as poſ- 
fible, and as univerſally uniform as their 


various circumſtances will permit. 


Perhaps: I may be told, that colony 


agents anſwer the purpoſe of repreſenta- 
tives, and that the privy council, which 
pts the laſt hand to N acts, may be 


Con- 


6 
conſidered as a committee of parliament, 
which, equally with our ſcheme, anſwers 
the deſign of bringing colony regulations 
before parliament. I ſhall only reply, that 
I have heard of agents, who have been 
Uſeful, and of others, who have acted as 
partizans of a ation; that in general, they 
conſider the intereſts of their little ſpots, 
as ſet in oppoſition to the good of the em- 


= pire; whereas repreſentatives, deliberating : 
in parliament, muſt extend their views to 


the whole ſtate; that the privy council 
can only generally approve or diſapprove 
of an act, but cannot favour a right mino- 
_ rity, or help forward an uſeful regulation. 
Parliament then muſt put the laſt hand to 
the police of the colonies. 
We have laid down the mode, in which 
we wiſh, the colony ſyſtem were im proved, 
wie come next to the object, about which 
it muſt be exerciſed.— [mpoſts are the 
great engine of modern policy; and ſince, 
in ſome ſhape or other, they are neceſſary 
in the colonies, and Britain has hitherto 
exerciſed a kind of joint legiſlative authority 
with the colony aſſemblies, let us enquire, 
| how both may be moſt advantageouſly 
managed, ſo as to fall in with the claims 


1 and 


n 
and wants of the enacting ſovereign, and 
the privileges and prejudices of the ſub- 
ordinate contributing colony. 
On the ſuppoſition of America and Bri- 
tain continuing united, it was agreed on 
by all parties, to leave, in general, to 
Britain, the regulation of the foreign trade 
of her colonies, though the particular ex- 
erciſe of this right, eſpecially in the tax 
upon Madeira wine, has been cenſured in 
her by her wiſer children, and made one 
of the catalogue of their intolerable griev- 
ances. It is indeed ſurpriſing in ſuch con- 
ſummate conſiſtent politicians as the con- 
greſs, who can, in a line, decide the 
rights of ſovereign and people, and cut 
aſunder the gordian knot of authority and 
obedience, how they have gone backwards 
and forwards in their magiſterial deciſions, 
concerning Britain's power over their fo- 
reign trade. Firſt, the ought to enjoy, of 
right, a general controul over their tranſ- 
actions with foreigners. Then comes out 
a decifion, declaring her to have no right 
to intermeddle with their trade in foreign 
wine, or indeed, to keep them from going 
to the moſt convenient market. Again, 


in their votes, ſhe was complimented with 
the 
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the regulation of foreign trade. Lately 
ſhe is become tyrannical, oppreſſive, and 
arbitrary, ſor not leaving them entirely to 
their own management and government, 
as ſoon as they were pleaſed to deſire it “. 
e „ > But 


E Tt is curious to remark the jealouſy of the Ameri- 
cans of the power of parliament, as if that which was 
the ſecurity of one part of the Britiſh dominions could 
be the ruin of another. If they be Britons, and when 
it ſuits their purpoſes, they are exceedingly apt to claim 
all the privileges of Britons, then their ſecurity 1s 
founded in the ſovereign influence of parliament. If 
they be not Britons, let them aſſunc a name, define 
their relation to the Britiſh ſtate, and open the plea, by 
Which, as aliens, they attribute to themſelves the privi- 
leges and rights of Britiſh denizens. But they would 
rather, that their privileges and police ſhould depend 
on thoſe ignorant, ſelſiſh, intereſted, combinations 
among themſelves, ycleped aſſemblies, phantoms of le- 
giſlatures, than on the ſovereign parliament of the ſtate, 
which can have no biaſs, unleſs, if we may be allowed 
the expreſſion, for general improvement. This preju- 
dice may be natural enough for an afſembly-man, but is 
folly and madneſs in the maſs of the people. It is well 
known, that, in laws of general import, ſuch a liſtleſſ- 
neſs prevails in aſſemblies, as prevent them from being 
ever brought to concluſion, that oppoſite faCtions each 
obſtruct improvements that originate from their adver- 
ſaries, and ſnatch at every pitiful advantage to get their 
own little ſchemes to bear ; that if any thing of public 
benefit paſſes, theſe legiſlators by chance muſt be bribed 
with ſome exemption, or ſome partial privilege reſpeCt- 
ing their ſacred perſons, and that no regulation can be 

puſhed through, which comprehends their order. 
In a particular colony, which is now brought to the 
brink of ruin for want of a well regulated court of Chan- 
a 12 cery, 


- 


0 
Baut keeping to the general allowed 
right, we may affirm, that all impoſitions 
ö II 


cery, they have been hammering ten ap at a law, 
without com ing to a deciſion, though the king's repre- 
ſentative be particularly inſtructed to co-operate with 
them, and frequently importunes them to proceed. In 
a certain colony, lately, a militia bill could not be paſſ- 
ed, though deemed eſſentially wanting, without ex- 
_ erpting a branch of the legiſlature from all duty. Ina 
town lately deſtroyed by fire, and believed to be done 
by incendiaries with a deſign to rob, it was propoſed to 
eſtabliſh, by a colony act, a nightly watch. It could not 
paſs, without excepting, from the burden, the ſtore- 
houſes belonging to members of afſembly, though theſe _ 
were moſt expoſed to accidental and intentional depre- 
dations. But what need to multiply inſtances, when we 
conſider the preference given to the ſmuggler over the 
fair trader, the impunity with which all ſorts of crimes 
are committed, through their ill ſupported impotent po- 
lice. In ſhort, “every man his own legiſlator” is a fair 
Tounding phraſe z but whenever It is reduced to practice 
in a thin colony or ſmall iſland, it is only a name for 
faction, intrigue, ſelfiſhneſs, partiality, diſputation. 
In this caſe, the intereſt of the individual, who legiſlates, 
is an object that bears a conſiderable proportion to the 
whole, and a good law, properly ſpeaking, impoſes 
ſome burden on, or takes ſomething from the individual; 
to be repaid him only with the whole community in a 
public benefit; but man, in common, is not apt to ſa- 
crifice his particular concerns to the benefit of his heigh- 
bour, or give up a private right or claim to be reimburſ- 
ed by public utility. In a large ſtate, as Britain, a law 
can hardly be feigned, that ſhall ſenſibly affect the pri- 
vate intereſt of a number of repreſentatives conſiderable 
enough to be heard. In ſuch an aſſembly, the members 
a will therefore ſet themſelves coolly to the taſk of legiſla- 
tion, and, in general, determine impartially, as in mat- 
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on the foreign trade of the colonies, in 
which I include their intercourfe with each 
other, muſt be enacted in Britain, as the, 
connecting head of the empire, and be * 
vied in the colonies at the place of impor- 
tation or conſumption. But as one great 
deſign of theſe taxes is the regulation of 
trade, in order to make them ſit eaſier on 
the colonies, let them be laid in a manner 
ſimilar to the like impoſts in Britain; or, 


rather let them, as we have before recom- 


mended, take effect in the colonies, only 
in conſequence of their general uſe and de- 
ſcription, and let them be thrown into a 
fund for ſupporting the naval force, and 
commercial garriſons of the empire. We 
will ſhew the reaſonableneſs of this by ex- 
ample. 


ters not immediately affecting themſelves, Even here, 
we have an exception in the Ariſtocratical oppreſſive 
ſpirit of our game laws, the drift of which may be con- 
ſidered as a kind of party bribe, to get the country gen- 
tlemen to forward public buſineſs, in which they are 
apt to fancy themſelves little concerned. And though 
we can ſay nothing in its favour, yet would to heaven, a 
majority. to do the kingdom's buſineſs, had never coft 
the people a bribe of greater value. To conclude, the 
colonies will never make the proper advances in police 
and government, while each * in dernier reſort , 


for itſelf. EY OW 
M The 
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The Americans are perhaps more con- 
cerned in the preſervation of Gibraltar and 
Minorca, than Britain herſelf; and as their 
trade, up the Mediterranean, and to the 
ſouth of Europe, goes in a circle between 
them and foreigners, in which, by means 
of ſmuggling and cunning, Britain has 
little ſhare, they cannot pretend to ſay, 
that their trade is an equivalent for their 
protection. The like may be affirmed of 
their fiſheries, and the greateſt part of their 
trade to Africa and the Weſt Indies, where 
the countenance of our forts and ſquadrons, 
in a trade generally detrimental to Britain, 
and even in moſt articles, except lumber, 
unneceſſary to our ſugar-iſlands, procures 
them a freedom and ſecurity equal with 
our own traders. Here then lies a proper 
field for taxation, in which the permiſſion 
and protection of trade may fairly ſtand in 
place of repreſentation. 
Let all other colony taxes, even | thoſe. 
for the ſupport of their own civil eſtabliſn- 
ments be annihilated. Let an equivalent 
be laid upon their produce or ſtaple, when 
imported into Britain, or the place of its 
conſumption, if within the empire, or if 
for foreign demand, at the port of expor- 

1 tation. 


Ln. WM 
tation; Let the mother-country take upon 
herſelf the whole civil and eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhments of the ſeveral colonies, and 
the payment of all ſalaries. Draughts for 
ſalaries and contingent expences ſhould be 
made upon the Exchequer, and they ſhould 
be received there as ready money, in part 
of the payment of the duties laid upon the 
ſtaple of the colony. By this contrivance, 


no money needed go out of the treaſury, 


for the ſupport of government in the colo- 
nies, the courſe of exchange between Britain 
and her colonies, at preſent fluctuating and 
diſadvantageous, would be fixed at the pro- 
per medium; the mother-country would 
acquire a new and neceſſary influence over 
her children; they would be connected to 
her by a new bond of intereſt, and be 
relieved from an inconvenient internal 
burden ®.—In another view, the colonies 
receive 


* Suppoſe the following arrangement had taken place 
thirty years ago. Commerce is faid to be the beſt bond 
by which to connect America with Britain. Suppoſe 
it; that commerce mult be regulated by ſome authority, 
and it muſt exclude ſmuggling. With this view, let 
the external, or foreign trade, be confined to certain 
ports, and be carried on in veſſels of a certain deſcription. 
The ports might be Halifax, Quebec, Rhode Iſland, 

New York, a port in the Delaware, near the Capes, ac- 
| W ceſſible 


perty. 
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receive in Britain the price of their ſtaple, 
and there it is eaſieſt to pay their taxes 


ceſſible to our ſhipping, another ſimilarly ſituated in 
Cheaſapeak Bay, one in South Carolina, one in Geor- 
gia, St. Auguſtine. Veſſels employed in the external 
trade ſhould be brigantines, ſnows, and ſhips; in the 
coaſting trade, ſloops and ſchooners. Security ſhould 
be given for each for their employment in a fair trade, 
which ſhould be forfeited, on conviction of having 


ſmuggled. Quebec, Ticonderoga, and one or two 


bother places to the ſouthward, among the back ſettle- 
ments, ſhould have reſpectable garriſons, and always 


have twelve months proviſions and fuel in ſtore. Rhode 
Iſland ſhould be garriſoned, as a ſtation for the ſquadron. 
New York ſhould be the principal place of arms. Small 


cCitadels ſhould be erected at all the above- mentioned 


ports; the Americans, who are ſo good at throwing up 


trenches, will ſoon complete them. Theſe checks 
are not to be conſidered as badges of flavery; but as a 
protection of the ſober, againſt the mad part of the 


community: nor need they hinder individuals from en- 


joying the fulleſt ſecurity in their perſons and pro- 
In the Weſt Indies, every iſland ſhould have a free 
port, for the exchange of American produce with foreign 


_ coloniſts. But it ſhould be confiſcation of ſhip and 


cargo, and forfeiture of ſecurity, for Americans to trade 
immediately with the Dutch, Daniſh, French, or Spa- 
niſh colonies; the reaſon of this reſtriction will here- 
after appear. Foreigners ſhould be allowed to traffic in 
caſh, cattle, hides, Indian corn, uſeful woods, cocoa, 


Muſcovado ſugar, molaſſes; in ſhort, with every raw 
material, the produce of America, For the accommo- 
dation of Hiſpaniola, Tortuga or Turks Iſland ſhould 


be appropriated, and made a free port. By this regu- 
lation, our ſugar-iflands would no longer be facrificed 


to the contraband trade, carried on between America 
and the foreign colonies. * | 


and 


(165 +) 
and public expences. We will make this 
plain by an example. Þ 
The old Caribbee Iſlands pay an internal 
tax of 42 per cent on all their produce, 
except cotton, to the king's privy purſe, 
and about one in two hundred, of their 
chief ſtaple, ſugar, to the miniſters of the 
eſtabliſhed church, both together making 
about five per cent. Jamaica and moſt of 
the ceded iſlands pay not the king's tax; 
and the few eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments 
| among them are too trifling to be brought 
into account, though they are all more 
able to pay both than the old Caribbee 
Iſlands. 
Jamaica, in particular, has or may have, 
very great private advantages, in its trade 
with the Spaniſh ſettlements, which theſe 
lands, that pay this tax, enjoy not “. 
The largeneſs and certainty of its market, 
make the price of all commodities more 
equal and certain there than in ſmall 
iſlands, in which the arrival of an extra- 
ordinary lading will reduce the value of a 
| neceſſary article ſo much, as to diſcourage 


* This trade has been for ſort time paſt in the bands 
of the Americans; but for this, and the reaſon given in 
the e note, it ſhould be confined to Jamaica. 
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the dealers in it, and an occaſion al- 
moſt a famine in it, in a few months after- 
wards. And the ceded iſlands have not 
yet raiſed the price of their cane- lands to 
the extravagant height to which they have 
reached in the old iſlands, where, in ſorhe 
caſes, upwards of 2 50 l. ſterling have been 
given by the acre; and they poſſeſs a rich- 


; neſs and freſhneſs of ſoil, which makes 


their produce bear a much greater pro- 
; portion to the value of their ſtock than 
in the old iſlands. There is, therefore, 
no good reaſon to be given, why the 
whole ſhould not be put upon an equal 
footing in reſpect of taxes, when we 
conſider them as children deſerving equal 
favours from, and owing equal allegiance 
to the parent ſtate. But ſuch of them as 
have been conquered by the arms of Bri- 
tain, or ſettled by her public treaſure, have 
ſomething by way of debt or recom- 
pence to repay, rather than a claim to mr 
ticular exemptions. ; 
Let then both theſe taxes, in the Ca- 
ribbee iſlands, be aboliſhed, and let an 
equivalent tax of five in the hundred, which 
in ſugar may be eſtimated at twenty pence 
for every hundred pounds of ſugar at the 


king's S 
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king's beam in Britain, added to the pre- 
ſent duty of fix ſhillings and four pence, 
be laid upon the produce of all the ſugar 
iſlands. Out of this the king might have 
a liberal equivalent for his tax, the miniſ- 

ters might draw their ſalary from the Ex- 
chequer, a conſiderable revenue would be 
left to the diſpoſal of parliament ; the old 
Caribbee iſlands, which, in truth, are un- 
able to bear any new impoſition, would 
have an inconvenient tax changed into one 
they would not be ſenſible of; and though 
it would be a new burden to Jamaica and 
the ceded iſlands, yet theſe would ſtill be 
on an equal footing with the reſt, and in 
freſhneſs of ſoil and conveniency of fitua- 
tion, would ſtill enjoy advantages above 
oo EE ß | © 
'* There is only one objection to this alteration, 
which is, that moſt plantations have uſually a certain 
proportion of ſugar, of an inferior quality, which ſerve 
well enough for the payment of the king's duty. But 
as this inferiority generally ariſes from deſign in ſome, 
and inattention in others, the taking away this mode of 


paying the duty, would make planters more careful in 
manufacturing the ſugar, and probably mend the quality 
of the whole. „ : eos) 
I! he ſuppoſition of our ſugar colonies coming under 
the dominion of independent America, is a frequent 
topic of converſation among Weſt Indian planters, and 
is favoured very abſurdly by too many. of them. For 
their meditation, I will enumerate all the ſeveral ad- 
| M4 —_ vantages 
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General Plan for the Government of the 
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: E' have vindicated the ſovereign 
authority of the Britiſh parliament 
over the whole empire; we have ſhewn 
that the colonies may not only be conſider- 
vantages that will accrue to ſugar planters from that 
event. 3 . . 
Firſt. As ſoon as theſe new high and mighties are 
fixed in the ſovereignty of the Weſt Indian colonies, 
_ proclamation will be iſſued for every proprietor to return 
to his plantation, or to fix his abode in ſome of the 
thirteen ſtates, that the profits of their plantations may 
be ſpent within the new empire. We ſhall have no 
more ſugar planters, in this land of Iuxury, giving um- 
brage to nobility. Next, a ſevere inquiſition will be 
made into all ſums of money due in Britain by the ſugar 
colonies, which perhaps may mount to ſix millions ſter- 
ling. Theſe will be claimed by the congreſs treaſury to 
liquidate their debts, and, no doubt, Weſt Indian in- 
tereſt will be required, till the principal be paid by in- 
ſtallments. The congreſs ſpies boaſt of knowing every 
man's character in the Weſt Indies. Every friend of 
Britain, who has property there, will be declared ma- 
lignant, and his poſſeſſions will be granted to ſome 
bankrupt Henry, Adams, or Hancock. ne : 
The Americans have always preferred a trade with _ 
the French colonies to exchange with ours. It was con- 
traband, and the French ſtaple being of a worſe 
tame more within their ability to purchaſe it. 


ality, 
hen- 
ever 


/ * 
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ed as a part of that empire; but as help- 
ing to conſtitute that reſpublica or na- 
tional intereſt, which it is the duty of par- 
liament to regulate and manage. We 
have ſhewn that taxation cannot be ſepa- 
rated in idea from ſovereignty, that the 
gloomy dread of ſovereignty is reduced to 
nothing, by introducing into it, as an eſ— 
ſential part, a temporary repreſentation, 
_ Choſen from the maſs of the people, and 


_ ever the Britiſh market is ſhut up from our ſugar colo - 
nies, ſugar and rum will fall full fifty per cent; a com- 
fortable expectation for men, that find the preſent high 
prone inadequate to their demands, Governments will 
be multiplied in every iſland, to provide for ſome worth- 
leſs colonel or general, and, agreeably to the mode of all 
diſtant appendages to popular ſtates, the governor will 
be arbitrary and the people will be oppreſſed. As Meſlrs. 
of America will then be the rivals of their preſent firm 
ally of France; and as their poſſeſſions will interfere, 
and there will be no other places, that can give them a 
| 2 for keeping up an army, the iſlands will be 
Filed with ſoldiers, to be maintained and paid by their 
ſubjects the ſugar planters. While the value of ſugar 
and rum will be diminiſhed one half, the preſent cuſ- 
toms and exciſe will be continued at their full value; 
and often will the poor planter be twitted with his for- 
mer luxury. when he petitions to have the impoſt re- 
duced. Then will they remember with bitter regret, 
the mild rule, and happy times of Britain, when their 
ſtaple was encouraged and themſelves free; and could 
the ſuffering be confined to men who have fooliſhly 
favoured the unnatural rebellion, there muſt be ſome- 
thing very peculiar in the caſe of them who ſhould be 
found an object of pity. e 
1 6 as 


returning 


* 
returning among them, to ſubmit to the 
laws which they themſelves have enacted; 
that our preſent ſyſtem of colony govern- 
ment 1s eſſentially deficient ; and how it 
might be improved on the preſent founda- 
tion. But if we return to the threefald 
view, which we have given of colonies or 
ſubordinate provinces, we ſhall there be- 
hold a ſyſtem of government gradually un- 
folding "fel, and adapting : itſelf to each, 
according to their various circimſtances. 
This we now propoſe to conſider. 
In favour of Britain's exercifing her 
right as ſovereign, in taxing her colonies, 
whether ſettled in peace or acquired i in war, 
conſidered in the firſt point of view as in- 
ferior appendages merely, we will not he- 
ſitate to aſſert, that a very large ſhare, and 
even the moſt burdenſome part of her pub- 
lic debt, ought to be placed to the account 
of her colonies. I mean, this debt has 
not only been contracted in their quarrel, 
but that they have reaped, and are now 
enjoying the benefit of the expence. 
Therefore, even ſetting aſide the authority 
of the ſuperior or parent ſtate, the colonies, 
out of juſtice, ought to contribute, to the 
utmoſt of their power, to lighten the bur- 
den, 


„ 

den, which they have laid on their pa- 
rents or guardians ſhoulders. But juſtice, 
and far leſs gratitude, is not an attribute 
to be aſcribed to communities. 

If, as ſome of her ungenerous children | 
ſay, ſhe had only her own profit in view, 
when ſhe run into theſe expences, then, 
ſurely, agreeable to their poſition, when 
ſhe incurred them, ſhe believed ſhe was 
eſtabliſhing a claim for re-payment. And 
therefore ſhe has a right of turning to her 


cov profit, among them, that expence 


which ſhe laid out with ſuch a view, and 
of obliging them to pay for a protection, of 
which they embraced, with anxiety, the 
benefit; and if a thankleſs province refuſes 
ſuch re-payment, ſhe is vindicated for be- 
ing at further expence to aſſert her claim, 
and forcing them to make the whole good, 
who gave occaſion for the burden. Hence 
it clearly follows, that though a tax laid 
upon them, with this view of reimburſing 
the expence of their protection, may be 
both burdenſome and impolitic, it cannot 
be deemed illegal in this reſpect, till the 
debt contracted be repaid. The very no- 
tion of accepting protection on this ac- 
| knowledged conſideration of re-payment, 


ſup- 
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ſuppoſeth a power in the protector of pre- 
ſcribing the mode. The coloniſts, there- 
fore, take rething by this lwggeſton of in- 
gratitude. | 


In every view, therefore, of ates, 


of juſtice, of obligation, and authority, 
Britain poſſeſſes a power of taxing her co- 
lonies; and till an umpire be choſen be- 
tween them, her own diſcretion, and at- 


tention to the general good, can alone pre- 


ſcribe the mode and meaſure of the tax. 
This diſcretionary power may be conſider- 


ed as an hardſhip ; but it is an hardſhip 
incident to the beſt human conſtitution. 


There can be no medium between a power 
in the ſovereign to enforce obedience, and 
a power in the ſubject to refuſe obedience. 
And we may leave to the warmeſt friend of 

liberty, to ſay, whether the bulk of man- 
kind be ſufficiently difintereſted and im- 

proved in the preſent age, and fo tho- 
roughly under the guidance of reaſon, as to 


be permitted to preſcribe, each man for 


himſelf, his own conduct in lociety, that 


is, to do only what is right in his own 
eyes, or to be wholly without government. 
| Further, in all communities founded up- 


on law, and of ſuch only do we treat, the 
life, 


— 
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life, the liberty, the property of the indi- 
vidual, are to be conſidered, indeed, as 
ſacred, unleſs when crimes forfeit them, ot 
the public ſervice demands them of any one, 
in common with others. Theſe perſonal 
privileges emigrate to the colony with the 
citizen, theſe perſonal privileges cleave im- 
mediately to the foreigner, when permitted 
to ſettle within the limits of the colony or 
ſtate. But whether coloniſts ſhall be al- 
lowed to trade to ſuch and ſuch places, or 
raiſe ſuch and ſuch manufaQures, without 
contributing a ſhare of their gains to carry 
on the public good, are matters to be de- 
termined by the general intereſt and con- 
veniency of the ſtate. Colonies may be 
confidered as farms belonging to the mother 


country or parent ſtate; and like farms are 


ſubject to conditions in the mode of ſettle- 
ment, ſubordinate to the intereſt of the 
country, from which they are ſettled. Nor 
is there any greater hardſhip in this, than 
when a younger brother farms, of his elder 
brother, a part of their common parent's 
eſtate, He claims not the occupation of 
the farm as his patrimony, but as an in- 
dulgence due to their common relation; 
and even were that particular part granted 
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to him as his patrimony, the preſervation 
of the common good, or common eſtate, 
would call upon him for ſervice and con- 
tributions, to be paid to that brother, in 
whoſe hands are the management and pro- 
tection of the whole, for the benefit of both. 
We may indeed carry on the analogy ſtill 
further. Often is the landlord obliged to 
launch out into expences, contract debts, 
and involve his affairs, to maintain the port 
and intereſt of the family, to ſupport a 


ſheriffalty or ſome other chargeable public 


office, to oppoſe ſome competition of a ri- 
val family, while the younger brother or 
farmer keeps ſnug, contracted in himſelf, 
improving his own affairs, watching over 
the neceſſities of his landlord, making ad- 
vantage of them, and an occaſion of ſtriking 
profitable leaſes and contracts. — The ea- 


ſieſt, the beſt ſituation for individuals, not 
bitten by the tarantula of ambition, which 


requires for its cure the drums and horror 


of war, is to be member of a community, 
ſubordinate to, yet participating in, the pri- 
leges of a free ſtate. Every privilege va- 


luable to a private man is enjoyed, without 


the ſervices and burdens, which in the ſo- 
wertige itate muſt maintain and ſupport 
them. 


(19-9 
them *. This was actually the caſe of 
America. While Britain ſuffered all the 
: | 1 N La loſſes 


X Vet it is to be remarked, that this ſtate of eaſe and 
ſecurity, in a ſubordinate condition, is in a manner pe- 
culiar to the Britiſh empire. In almoſt every other caſe, 

the more free the maſter, the more piteous is the condi- 
tion of the ſubject : nor is there a ſingle caſe in hiſtory 
to indulge the analogy or encourage the extenſion of the 
- compariſon to the conqueſts of other ſtates. Of this let 
the Canaanites under the Jews, the Roman, even the 
Athenian provinces, though dignified with the title of 
allies, let, at this day, the Chineſe under the Dutch at 
Batavia, ſtand, melancholic examples. This noble at- 
tribute of the Britiſh ſtate ariſes from that participation. 
of the conſtitution, which extends with the ſovereignty; 
and it is only checked by the introduction of thoſe little 
colony legiſlatures, which come between the coloniſts 
and the full illumination of the Britiſh parliament. 
As there are many in our ſugar colonies, who un- 
' gratefully take the part of America againſt their mother 
country, and capriciouſly wiſh to be detached from this 
laſt, and connected with the other, ſince their natural 
ſituation muſt ever keep then in a ſtate of dependence, 
it would be right in them to confider, what conſtitution. 
can they participate of, as appendages to America. All 
the variety of police, except the ſelf-poiſed conftitution 
of Britain, takes place in that continznt, from unba- 
lanced republicaniſm in the North to groſſeſt ſlavery in 
the South. Which of theſe ſhall be taken for the ma- 
del of their ſubordinate iſlands or provinces? Or will 
they not, like the Dutch, and every other lordly ſtate, 
generous Britain excepted, monopoliſts of liberty, eſta- 
bliſh in them a military government, and ſubjugate 
them to the arbitrary mandates of ſome daring profligate 
or creeping miſer, who has had intereſt enough in con- 
greſs to be allowed to go and fatten on their ſpoils. Nor can 
they expect to continue to be equally well ſupplied with 


neceſſaries 
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6 
loſſes and inconveniencies of war, this en- 
joyed all the ſplendor and advantages of 


conqueſt, While the Britiſh labourer was 
_ obliged to divide his loaf with the ſoldier 
that protected him, or rather his fellow-ci- 
tizens in America, the American was raiſing 


an exorbitant price on that ſoldier for the 
neceſſaries that ſupported him. War car- 


ried money out of Britain; war brought 
money into America. The Britiſh ſailor, 
Juſt landed from a tedious voyage, ſtiff with 
rheumatiſm and ſcurvy, muſt hurry away, 
perhaps without ſaluting his wife and chil- 


dren, preſſed on board a ſhip of war, to 


fight the enemies of America, while Ame- 
rican ſailors are ſupplying thoſe very ene- 
mies with neceſſaries and ſtores to carry 


on the conteſt, The Britiſh ſoldier ſhall 
wear out his conſtitution and empty his 
veins, and maim and disfigure his body in 


cCeſſaries from their new maſters as from their old, nor 


to have equal credit or indulgence from them ; nor that 


they will give up their preſent gainful trade with the 


foreign ſugar colonies, to grant them a great price for 
their ſugar and rum; and yet a ſmall ſenſible decreaſe 
of the preſent prices of ſugar would ruin great numbers 
in our ſugar colonies, Yet though they ſeem conſcious 
of all this, ſtill the deſtructive novelty has charms for 

too many. 1 


the 


. 

the quarrel of America; and America, loll- 
ing in the eaſe and plenty for which he has 
fought, ſhall deny even ſhelter and a reſting 
place to her protector. Britain—but 


indignation abhors and rejects the debaſing - 


humiliating picture. We return. 

Though the ſovereign authority muſt 
polls the power of regulating the oeco- 
nomy of, and impoſing taxes on, every 
| Province, whether repreſented or not, that 
enjoys its protection; yet all taxes are not 
equally proper or convenient for collection 
and payment; and doubtleſs the diſtance 
of a province from the ſeat of power will 
draw after it circumſtances, which muſt be 


2 Nothing 1 more clearly ſhews that all the pretended 
friends of America in Britain act upon factious prin- 
ciples, than the noiſe they have made about the pirates 
confined at Portſmouth and Plymouth. Though the 
Board of Admiralty and Commiſhoners of Sick and Hurt 
condeſcended to convince them that every aſſertion made 
in the Houſe of Peers reſpecting their ill-treatment 
Was abſolutely falſe, and ood their committee ac- 
knowledged before both Boards that they had been miſ- 
informed; yet they allow the foul blot of cruelty to reſt 
on adminiſtration and their country, on purpole ro keep 
the minds of the people inflamed in the cauſe of piracy 
and rebellion; while our -priſoners in America are 
ſuffering every hardſhip, and expoſed to every tempta- 
tion of taking arms againſt their country. Such 1s 
the generoſity of America and her abettors in every 
poſſible caſe either of protection or oppoſition. 


N attended 


9 
attended to in the impoſition of taxes. In 
particular, internal taxes, laid on in a 
diſtant province, not fully incorporated, 
will neither be eafily levied, nor go far in 

recruiting the Exchequer. As the mandate 
comes from a diſtance, to thoſe who pay 
it, it appears a tribute invidious and bur- 
denſome; as an hoſt of revenue officers 
muſt collect it, they will intercept, in its 
way to the treaſury, the greateſt part of it, 
for their maintenance. If any tax of this 
| ſort be neceſſary, 3 certain ſum muſt be 
aſcertained in manner of a land or poll tax. 
Further, colony internal taxes are like im- 
poſts upon raw materials, which operate as 
clog upon every ſeparate proceſs, and brings 
the thing to the conſumer high- priced and 
ill-finiſned. Colony taxes check the pro- 
ſecution and improvement of their ſeveral 
ſtaples; and as it were cruſh induſtry in the 
bud. If the policy of the mother-country 
will conſider her colonies in this firſt ſubor- 
dinate light of being ſubject to be taxed at 
will, as if they were conquered provinces, 
ſhe may effect the impolitic buſineſs in a 
much better, more peaceable, and more 
effectual way than by bands of revenue 
officers. 


It 


C199.) 
It is a general maxim in trade to en⸗ 
courage the exportation of manufactures 
and ſtaple commodities, prepared for the 
immediate uſe of the conſumer, by giving 
back the duties, payable on importation or 
home conſumption *. — Nothing more is 
neceſſary for lay ing a tax upon the colonies, 
but to forbid them to be ſupplied with 


- merchandize from any quarter, except the . 


mother- country, and to allow no draw- 
back upon the exportation of commoditics 
to them. Thus every thing will come to 
them ſaddled with the inland or conſump- 
tion duty of Britain, which furely may 
ſatisfy a miniſter, the moſt anxious for 
taxing. — To favour the exporter, and 
make the burden fall on the conſumer, the 
duties ſhould not be made payable till 
eighteen months after the ſhipping of the 
goods ; and a large diſcount ſhould be al- 
lowed for prompt-payment.—To purſue 
this particular mode of taxing, let all ſta- 
tues reſpecting drawbacks be immediately 


* A late writer inſinuates pretty plainly, that, in 
order to get the drawback, goods are entered for ex- 
portation, that never go abroad; aud he propoſes to 
have all goods intended for a foreign market, lodged at 


once in public warehouſes, without any duty, till they 
be exported, 
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repealed. If it be thought proper to en- 


courage the exportation of any particular 


manufacture or commodity by a draw- 
back, let the indulgence be particular and 
temporary, that it may be conſidered as 


a favour, and that the legiſlature may re- 


gulate it quietly as Circumſtances may ariſe. 
There is one favourable light, in which 


| the coloniſts may view this mode of taxa- 
tion. That of the ſovereign power, with- 


out being ſubje& to private paſſions, or 


local prejudices, checking, by its regula- 
tions in trade, the growth of luxury among 
them, and giving their whole conſumption 
a turn of general utility and mutual advan- 
tage. In this view, I have always con- 


ſidered the preſent ſubject of diſpute, tea, 
as a moſt unlucky article for the virtuous 


Americans, in which to ſhew their tem- 
perance and frugality. An ill- natured man 


would be apt to ſay, they had fallen out 
with their parent and protector, for re- 


ſtraining them in the conſumption of a 
moſt uſeleſs, inbgnificant, expenſive arti- 
cle of luxury; but in truth, it has only 
extended their uſual trade, for the ſame 


article, with the Dutch iſlands of Curaſoa 


and St. Euſtatius. In this view of regu- 
: | lating 


ho 
lating the trade, and direQing the con- 
ſumption, of the empire, this power over 
the drawback might be exerted to great 
advantage; and there would not be occa- 
ſion to ſend, on its account, a ſingle reve- 
nue officer over the Atlantic The drawback, 
diſcreetly relaxed or ſtraitened, would exe- 
cute the buſineſs withont noiſe or expence. 
But to truſt generally to it would be a 
narrow plan of policy, deſerving little ap- 
probation.— In the preſent age, every in- 
dependent ſtate aims at buying few, and 
ſelling many things: or by encouraging 
their own productions and manufactures, 
and checking the importation of foreign 
articles of their conſumption, they try to have 
as little dependence as poſſible on foreign. 
Nate for the ſeveral articles of their conſump- 
tion. We cannot prevent foreigners from en- 
deavouring to attain this independence, and 
| ſooner or later, our exports, beſides thoſe to 
our own colonies, will dwindle to an inſigni- 
ficant quantity, except perhaps tin, and ſuch 
other articles as are peculiar to us, and 
vhich, for reciprocal advantage, can he 
exchanged for the barter of any particular 
country. For this reafon, it is our intereſt 
to encourage conſumption in our own co- 


N 3 lonies, 
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lonies, not by reſtraining edits, but by 
ſending to them every thing cheap and 
well finiſhed, that they may keep each to 
the production of their proper ſtaple, and 
not be tempted, through neceflity or ill 
uſage, to interfere with the intereſt of the 
mother-country, by ſetting up manufac- 
tures, and ſupplying themſelves and others 
with their own productions, in their fi- 
niſhed ſtate. And this ſtill ſuppoſes, as 5 
above, a diſcriminating power in the 
mother- country over the draw- back. The 
cheapneſs and eaſineſs of procuring our 
manufactures, and the increaſing demand for 
them in our multiplying colonies, will give 
ſuch full employment to our people, that re- 
venues will flow into the treaſury, and ſup- 
ply the public expences, far beyond the 
amount of any peddling tax or * 
draw-back. 
And this brings us to the ſecond view 
of our colonies, in which we conſider them 
as fellow-citizens, employed about one or 
more ſtaple commodities, for their own 
profit, and the eaſe and advantage of the 
empire. And in this caſe, internal tax- 
ation will be found, for the molt part, as 
unneceſſary as it is impraflicable. If, as 


of 


( 183 ) 
of neceſſity ſhe muſt, the parent-country 
aſſumes the regulation of the foreign com- 
merce of her colonies, and of theit inter- 
courſe with each other; if ſhe can, in con- 
ſequence of this regulation, direct their 
ſtaple commodities into the channel of her 
own trade; if ſhe can conſtitute herſelf the 
manufacturer and carrier of all merchan- 
dize, produced or uſed in the colonies; if 
ſhe continues the center of their luxury, 

the ſeat of their retirement, and ſtandard 
of their taſte, what can they poſſeſs or en- 
Joy, of which ſhe comes not in for much 
the largeſt ſhare. 
We are indeed of opinion, that this 18 
far from being the caſe of America at pre- 
ſent.— lt enjoys many lucrative branches 

of trade, which have no dependence on, 
or termination in Britain. Nay, it carries 
on many branches of trade, to the imme- 
_ diate injury of Britain, and her truly valu- 
able colonies, the ſugar- iſlands; and the 
monopoly of her market, which, in many 
articles, ſhe has abfardly granted America, 
is a very eſſential diſadvantage to her. And 
it is therefore ſurpriſing, that our preſent 
American founders of empires, who already 
look down with diſdain on the grandeur of 
. che 
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the Grecian and Roman empires, have 


not conſidered, that by cutting off their 


country from Britain, they have not only 
ſhut up their beſt market, but in their 


future exalted ſtate, will be found to have 


thereby deprived themſelves of a moſt con- 


venient European emporium, Perhaps they 


hope to reap both theſe advantages from 
France, with which they are fo defirous 


of being connected. Certain it is, that 

intelligent Frenchmen look forward to the 
independency of America, for an open 
trade between the countries. France, they 
ſay, has a great real demand for American 


commodities, and ſhe can ſupply America 


with every thing ſhe wants, in return, 


better and cheaper, (though this may be 
doubted, ) than it is in the power of Britain 


to do. When it is replied to ſuch men, 


that grain, which is the chief article that 


France wants from America, can be no 
longer a neceſſary importation, than till 
France underſtands her true intereſt, ir 
reſpect of this ſtaff of life, which every 
community ought to poſſeſs within itſelf ; 
that, on the ſuppoſition, (doubtful indeed, 
and diſtant it is) of America's flouriſhing 
in its independent ſtate, France mult then 


hold 
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bold her ſugar colonies, valuable and im- 
portant to her as they are, at the will of an 
American congreſs, who, actuated by no 
ſentiment but ambition, influenced by no 
motive of juſtice, and ſheltered by their 
numbers from cenſure or blame, will fancy 
that patriotiſm to their country, obliges 
them to be violent, rapacious, and trra- 
cherous to the whole world beſides; theſe 
new friends of liberty acknowledge the 

truth of the obſervation, and allow that all 
; European ſtates, on the ſuppoſition of Ame- 
rican grandeur, may expect to be robbed 
9 their American poſſeſſions ®. *— To re- 


turn; 


* Tube conduct of France and alſo of Seals, in the 
Surf. diſpute between Great Britain and America, is 
Turprilingly abſurd and impolitic. Though Britain, 
agreeably to her Quixotic character, which is to be 
_ conſtantly taking up other people's quarrels, aſſumes the 
Whole burden of the preſent war, and acts ſolely agaiuſt 
America, which is aſſiſted under-hand by all Europe 
beſides, yet the war is properly of Europe againſt Ame- 
rica. The preſent rebellion had hardly burſt out, when 
American patriots had in idea over-run all the European 
ſugar-colonies and South America, and reckoned upon 
the African and Eaſt-Indian trade as their own. And 
that they are capable of every villany, which they can 
commit with impunity, appears in the depredations com- 
mitted by them on the Portugal trade; becauſe that 
1 would not act againſt an ally, to which it owes 
its independency. This is ſuch a ſpecimen of what 
Europe may expect, that it ought to rouſe every mari- 
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the ſate of the continent of America, we muſt 
for the command of this, if we wiſh to retain them. 
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turn; parliament muſt endeavour to make 


the views and trade of America ſubmit to 
the general good of the empire. 
The caſe of the ſugar- colonies differs 


greatly from that of America, Few pro- 


prietors continue to live in them, who | 


g time Rate, as one man, to OW the robbers 10 they 
acquire ſtrength. Reckoning on impunity, by reaſon 
of their diſlance from Europe, and their rulers as a nu- 


merous, fugitive body, having no perſonal character to 


Tupport, and glothng over every public act of fraud and 
injuſtice, with a pretence of patriotiſm, no European 
ſtate can have any dependence on an alliance with 
them, for any longer time than it ſuits them. The 


French ſugar-colonies, Spaniſh and Portugueſe Ame- 


rica, will all be conſidered and claimed as manors hold- 


ing of the congreſs, to be forfeited whenever it ſhall 
ſuit them to aſſume the poſſeſſion. Aud this is ſo ob- 

vious a conſequence, that I am half perſuaded, if Bri- 
tain ſhewed any inclination to allow of their dependency, 
both France and Spain would offer her their affiſtance, 
to ſubdue theſe would-be tyrants of the new world. If 

Britain could ſecure her ſugar-colonies and fiſheries, | 
ſie might reſign the rebel provinces with cheerfulneſs. 
Their trade, as foreigners, would be more gainful to 
her, than as provinces clogged with civil and military 
eſtabliſhments and enormous private credit, But as the 
fate of the ſugar-colonies and fiſheries is bound vp with 


ruggle 


But it would be prudent in adminiſtration, to enter 


into a treaty with France, Spain, and Portugal, to 


guarantee each other's American poſſeſſions againſt theſe 
upſtarts, and oblige theſe ſtates, at leaſt, to call home 
their, officers and ſhut up their ports, and confiſcate. 
rebel property. 

think 
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think themſelves able to remove to Britain; 
and there parliament may fleece them, as 
it pleaſeth. But the men, who live on their 
own plantations, are in general ſo involved 
in their circumſtances, and are kept to ſuch 
ſpare diet, by the ſugar- factors their cre- 
ditors, that far from being able to pay 
new taxes, they are not always able to im- 
prove, or make the moſt of their planta- 
tions, for the public good. In ſhort, every 
impoſt on the ſugar-colonies would leſſen 
a more convenient tax in Britain. 
This idea, which ſuppoſes the colonies 
employed and encouraged by the mother- 
country, in raifing ſtaple commodities, and 
furniſhing raw materials to be manufactured 
and improved by the mother-country, is 
the moſt advantageous ſituation of any, for 
the empire, conſidered as one whole. 
Luxury and refinement are hereby confined 
to the ſeat of government, while induſtry 
and application pervade the moſt diſtant 
provinces of the ſtate. And it is the inte- 
reſt of the ſovereign power, or rather its 
duty, as the equal guardian of all, to take 
every moderate equal meaſure, to keep 
things in this condition. As the benefit 
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of the members is beſt found in the general 
7 advantage, the colonies will find their in- 
tereſt in purſuing each their proper ſtaple 
commodities, and in aiming at ſecurity 
and opulence, in contributing to public 
proſperity. As luxury is the proper obje& 
Or: taxation, and the parent- country the 
ſeat of luxury, taxes will be in a manner 
confined to the parent-ſtate, and to the 
mutual intercourſe and foreign trade per- 
| mitted to the colonies ; while theſe, in 
other reſpects, are left free and unfettered, 

to ſupply the demands-of luxury, and raiſe 
a fund for the public revenues. Happy 
would it be for Britain and her colonies, 
could they view each other in this light of 
mutual utility, and mutual dependence, 


G K SO” 
General Plan continued and concluded. 


I. the natural progreſs of human affairs, 
the growing coloniſts cannot all con- 
tinue to find employment in producing the 
ſtaple of the country, and in many caſes, 
the natural productions of the colony will 
4 | inter- 
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interfere with thoſe of the mother- country. 
In the caſe of the advanced ſtate of the 
colony, the only remedy is, to draw off 
the ſuperfluous numbers into new ſettle- 
ments; or to encourage them to remove 


with their acquiſitions to the ſeat of empire 
and luxury. The firſt method has lately 
taken place in the ſugar-colonies, by the 
ſettlement of the ceded iſlands; and had 
there been no ſuch drain, Britain is long 
likely to contain charms ſufficient to draw 
to her every opulent ſugar-planter. There 
is therefore no probability, that the ſugar- 


colonies will ever interfere with the inte- 
reſt of the other members of the ſtate, or 
that they will have any demand on the 
mother- country, but for protection againſt 


foreign enemies, and encouragement in 
the culture of their ſtaple. 5 

There are, indeed, few branches of 
trade, for which they are adapted. The 
following, which are now in the hands of 
the Americans, are the only branches 


within my knowlege; and if the mother- 
country could not occupy them, they would 


be much more advantageouſly placed for 


her, with the ſugar-colonies, than where 
they are; ſeeing, whatever theſe acquire 
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is added to the ſtock of Britain at 1 
In their preſent ſtate, they are loſt to Bri- 


tain; and, though acquired or protected 
by her arms, go only to ſtrengthen her un- 


thankful rival, America. — The firſt branch 


is that which we have remarked to be car- 


ried on between America and the Spaniſh 


main, which ſerves for a medium to the 


Americans in their trade to the Dutch 
iſland of Curaſoa for European and Eaſt- 
Indian goods. This would naturally fall 
to the ſhare of Jamaica, and then would 
be wholly carried on with Britiſh commo- 


dities, and become a new branch of trade 
to her. 


The ſecond is the whale fiſhery, for 
oil and ſpermaceti, carried on through the 
whole extent of the Atlantic, by ſmall 
{loops, which go even to the borders of 
the Eaſtern Ocean, and cover the Carib- 


bean Sea and Gulph of Mexico. This 
might be more conveniently carried on 
from the ſugar-iſlands: Barbadoes, in par- 


ticular, could ſupply thouſands of men, 


that now, 925 want of employment, can 
hardly exiſt. 


The third is their trade to Africa for an 
inferior aſſortment of ſlaves, carried on at 


preſent 


(99 9 ”” 
preſent with rum made in New England 
from French molaſſes ; but which might 
be carried on to greater advantage from 
our own ſugar-iſlands; and would be to 
them a new market for their rum.—To. 
all theſe we may add, that the ſugar 
iſlands are capable of producing indigo, 
cotton, and tobacco, ſufficient to ſupply 
the demand of Britain, without 3 
the ſugar- trade. 
Much has been ſaid, and more appre- 
hended, concerning the dependence of 
the ſugar- colonies on America. Before the 
preſent diſputes began, they had imptu- 
dently leſſened their connection with Bri- 
tain, and extended it with America. 
Hence the diſtreſs and inconveniency to 
them from the preſent interruption of 
this commerce. Except beans, ſplit peaſe, 
the greateſt part of their oats, a ſmall 
quantity of biſcuit, and barley for game 
cocks, all their grain came from America, 
in the articles of flour, Indian corn, In- 
dian meal, rice, rye flour, biſcuit, ſtarch, 
and a few oats. America alſo ſupplies 
them with horſes, cattle, horſe-harneſs, 
Waggons, chaiſes, tea-kettles, ſoap, hats, 
ſtockings, and the like ; and all their lum- 


ber 


K 
ber comes from thence. This article is 
either ſo bad, or ill-managed, that build- 
ings run up with it, often within ten 
years need to be rebuilt. Shingles are 

often removed within ſeven years. The 
Americans carry away rum when it ſuits 
them, alittle ſugar to help them to ſmug- 
gle in their French ſugars, from Jamaica 
ſome molaſſes, and for the balance caſh 
to ſupply themſelves with dry goods, ſu- 
gar, and molaſſes, at the Dutch and 
French iſlands. 1 
Ihe trade for proviſions was in its in- 
fancy about 1750. Before that time, and 
even fo late as 1760, the ſugar-iſlands pro- 
duced a great proportion of their own pro- 
viſions in Indian corn or maize, yams, pota- 
toes, and various kinds of peaſe; and what 
was wanting was chiefly ordered from 
Britain from the ſugar- factor, and required 
no caſh. Since that time, the ſugar 
planters, in their avarice for ſugar, have 
neglected to raiſe country proviſions; and 
they are now at the mercy of any ambiti- 
ous demagogue for their daily bread, 
whenever he ſhall be pleaſed to foment a 
quarrel in America againſt Britain. 


In 


C19, 

fo this fituation the Rant have 
been obliged to ſupport a trade both with 
America and Britain. But could Britain 
ſupply all their wants, and find a market 
for their rum, the American trade might 
be dropt as unneceſſary and unprofitable. 


Though the ſtores wanted for the planta- 


tions equal in bulk the ſtaple which they 
produce, ſo that the Britiſh ſhips, which 
carry away this laſt, might well bring the 
firſt; yet, as the ſtores come chiefly from 
one place, while the ſugars are carried to 
another, theſe ſhips often come out in bal- 
laſt, frequently but half loaded, and the 
planter muſt neceſſarily pay for the dead 
unneceſſary freight. To fave freight, and 
guard againſt the climate, flour and meal 
ſhould be ſent out from Britain, packed 
in puncheons of one hundred and twenty- 
eight gallons each, which might be after- 
wards ſent back filled with rum. Thus 
every ſhip would come and go full, and 
thus be able to bring things at an eaſy 
freight, without unneceſſary * or 
caſes. 
The number of inhabitants in all our 
ſugar-iſlands is about half a million, of 
which, about one in ſix is free. Making 
D allow- 
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allowance for the nutritious roots and 
fruits of the country, four buſhels of im- 
ported grain for each inhabitant, will be 
equal to the whole conſumption, includ- 
ing that of horſes, and other live ſtock, 
and poultry. It is to be remarked alſo, that 
little fine flour is wanted, the chief de- 
mand being for beans, peaſe, rye, barley, 
oats, oatmeal, and an inferior kind of 
flour. The whole quantity of imported 
grain, uſed in the ſugar-colonies, is within 

two millions of buſhels, which will grow 

on an hundred thouſand acres of ordinary 
land. Surely Britain can eaſily add ſuch 
a number of acres to thoſe already in cul- 
ture, as will make her preſent exportation 
equal to that quantity, in order to pre- 
ſerve and attach to herſelf ſuch valuable 
colonies *. And certainly the Britiſh far- 
„„ 5 mer 


* Properly ſpeaking, all lands belong to the commu- 
nity, but are allotted to individuals to be worked for 
public benefit. This is well enough expreſſed in our 
conſtitution, by ſuppoſing all landed property to have 
originated from the crown, and to return to it again 
when the heirs of the laſt poſſeſſor cannot be ſound. The 
man then who would purchaſe, or otherwiſe procure for 
himſelf, a large territory, and lay it waſte, driving off 
the inhabitants, and grubbing up the trees, would be. 
guilty of treaſon againſt the community. All are in- 
jured, who either uſed to draw, or might have drawn, 
ſuſtenance from it; the public ſtock is gs 
PE an 


„ 
mer can produce it as cheap as the Ame- 
rican. And were the trade properly re- 

0 ee 


and the public income lefſened, and the community 

has a right to ſeize it, and parcel it out anew, ſo as to 
make it uſeful to ſociety. This aſſertion, I allow, con- 
tradicts the common opinion of that free uſe, which 


every individual is ſuppoſed to have a right to enjoy over 


his property. But, if allowed to refer to firſt principles, 
we will not be afraid to maintain it. With what view _ 
doth a colony firſt ſettle in a new territory—in order to 
draw a maintenance from it. The various offices of ſo- 
ciety, the various talents of its members, neceſſarily 


divide the citizens into various employments. But all 


require food, and that muſt be drawn from the ſoil ; and 
in allotting the ſoil to individuals, a tacit compact is 
implied of producing on it, that which it is capable of 
_ ſupplying, to feed, clothe, and lodge thoſe who are 
otherwiſe employed. The ſtate of agriculture is there- 
fore an important object of police ; and among all the 
committees of parliament, none would be of more uti- 
| lity or conſequence than one to take cognizance of it. 
_ Commiſſioners ſhould be appointed in every county to 
examine into the ſtate of agriculture, and deliver in to 
the county members an annual report, to be digeſted, 
for the whole kingdom in parliament ; they ſhould have 
a power of impoſing fines on the negligent, and grant- 
ing premiums to the induſtrious. Thus the quantity of 
grain, produced in every year, might be aſcertained, 
and exportation, and the diſtilleries, might be regulated 
with the greateſt exactneſs; and even the extent of 
land, to be employed yearly in the growth of grain, 
might be preſcribed. —To complete the plan, a fund 
ſhould be formed, and granaries erected to buy up and 
lodge grain whenever it fell below a given price. 
Whenever this is attended to, the ſugar-colonies will not 
be under the neceſſity of crouching to America for food. 
Such, indeed, is the progreſs of agriculture in Britain, 
RT "002 that 
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gulated, the freight might be lower than 
from America, the ſhips having a full 


frieght outwards and homewards. 


Further, the uſual exportation of grain 


from Britain, exceeds all the extraordi- 
nary demand that will be made on Britain 
by the ſugar-colonies ; why may not then 
this exportation be turned to this new 


market ? Or ſuppoſe the diſtilleries ſtopped, 


and the conſumption of rum encouraged ; 
in Britain by leſſening the duty. Here is 
both a market for rum, a ſupply of grain 
for the Welt Indies, and the quantity of 
grain for exportation alſo increaſed ; an ar- 
ticle, in which no country can excees; if 


it can find a market abroad. In ſhort, Bri- 
tain, by only uſing a little prudent mo- 
therly attention, may ſupply the ſugar- 


iſlands with grain at a more equal mode- 


rate price than America has done ;'and. it 


is a branch of trade which ſhe ought par- 


ticularly to keep i in her own hands, as well 


that in order to keep it from falling back, the legiſlature 

will ſoon be obliged to give every encouragement for the 
exportation of grain. The Weſt Indian market may be 
ealily ſecured : but it is too contracted to anſwer any 
great purpoſe. An uſeful barter might be opened with 


the northern crowns of grain for timber. Grain too 


cheap threatens as mnch danger to the community as. 
icarcity Re > 3 
to 


Oe + 


5 „ 
to bind the colonies to herſelf, as for the 
encouragement of her own agriculture. To 

the ſugar-colonies it would be a favour; 
for inſtead of paying for a great part of 
their neceſſaries with caſh, they would re- 
ceive them from that country which takes 
off their ſtaple. 

Indeed, it is the opinion of many expe- 
_ rienced planters, and ſenſible men, that the 
change of crops, occaſioned by the plant- 
ing of country provifions, was, with a 
proper fallow, more favourable to the fer- 
tility of the ſoil, than the preſent method 
of confining its produce entirely to the ſu- 
gar-cane *. I. is certain that now, whea 

| nothing 


ad © The following i is the uſual abſurd method of raifing 
country proviſions. A field, in which the ſugar cane 
bas been juſt cut down, is, for example, filled imme- 
diately with yams. As ſoon as they are dug in, it is 
planted again with the ſugar cane. Thus the ſame field 
is kept from forty months to four years in conſtant cul - 
ture, almoſt without the leaſt fallow or reſt; and, in 
the hurry, the field is planted out of its uſual ſeaſon. 
Need a man be ſurpriſed if he find the land injured ; and 
ye ſo friendly in general is change of crops to the ſoil, 
that it remains yet a diſputed point, whether yams hurt 


the future crops of cane. But ſurely the return of a nu- 

tritious root, which continues in the ground eight, 

months, and is often in value forty pounds ſlerling per 
acre, may very well be allowed to go for a crop, and, 

procure's proper reſt for the land, But the truth is, our 

| 3 plwan- 
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nothing is required from the foil but the 


cane, though there be twice. the attention 
paid to the dreſſing of the land, which was 


paid f fifteen years ago, yet the crops are by 
no means anſwerable, while the ordinary 
expences of the, plantation are almoſt 


doubled. 


We have propoſed 3 the North 


American ſlave- trade into the hands of the 
ſugar- colonies, as a new market ſor their 
rum, and ultimately profitable to Britain 
through them, inſtead of being divided as 


it is between France and America. The 


Britiſh ſhips, in the ſlave-trade, generally 


return to Britain in ballaſt. Suppoſe a 
quantity of rum, ſufficient to ſupply the 
African market, were manufactured in our 


iſlands to imitate the New England fiery 


ſpirit; the ſlave- ſhips might carry it home, 
lodge it in the King's warehouſes, and 
Wis it to their aſſortment when they fit out 


for Africa. The duty paid on it ſhould be 


only ſome trifle to aſcertain the quantity 
_ uſed in that branch of trade, and pay for 
the ſtorage of it. Already has the ſtop 


POOR OP are too ſmall in extent, Fe” he 3 


made on them by luxury too preſing to ſuffer * voice 


of cconomy to be heard, 
N , 
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put to the diſtillation of French le 
in New England, encouraged ſeveral mer- 
chants in the ſugar-iſlands to fit out veſſels 
with rum for the coaſt of Africa. We 
might add here, that Africa might ſupply 
the ſugar iſlands with cattle and mules, 
and a better kind of rice than that from 
Carolina, We have ſome trade with 
Africa for all theſe articles, and it might 
be eafily increaſed. We Baye a now only to 
. provide lumber. 
I will ſuppoſe ungrateful America en- 
tirely cut off from the Britiſh empire. A 
more convenient and eaſy trade might be 


opened with the Dutch colonies in Guiana, 
in South America, for much better lum- 


ber of all forts than comes now from North 
America. Jamaica, and our new iſlands, 
afford many uſeful woods, particularly hard 
wood, poſts, ſtaves, and ſhingles, which 
laſt, well ſmoothed and prepared, would 
5 laſt on the roof of an houſe a century. 
Suppoſing we had no medium to give in 
barter to the Dutch for their lumber, ex- 
cept bills on London, it would not, per- 
haps amount to one third of that of which 
we are uſually drained by America. But 


we ſhould receive the lumber in payment 
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for the ſlaves bought from us by . the 


- Dutch for the French and Spaniſh markets; 


unleſs we, at laſt, have good ſenſe enough 


to make our ſeveral iſlands free ports, for 
that and many other gainful purpoſes, 
which might eaſily be pointed out. In- 
deed, were the Spaniards allowed a free 
trade with our iſlands for their ſilver, to- 


bacco, cocoa, cattle, dying wood, tim- 
ber, maize, &c. and did Britain ſuffici- 


ently ſupply us with grain, and open a 
market for our rum, we might then pre- 
| ſcribe to North America what intercourſe 

we choſe to have with her. But the pi- 
tiful police of giving her a monopoly of 

our trade, (almoſt to the excluſion of Bri - 


tain) while ſhe trades to all the world be- 


ſides, and juſt feeds our market with the 


refuſes of her commodities, ſo as puts the 


conditions in her own power, ſtands 
in the way of ſound reaſon. 


If any difficulty remained in ſupplying 
the iſlands with lumber, it might be pro- 


cured from the northern crowns. Or, 
ſuppoſe a few licenfed large ſhips, be- 


longing to them, for which ſecurity has 


been given in London, were allowed to 


import lumber into the ſogar-colonies, and 


carry 
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carry back' ſugar to Britain, they being 
obliged to export, to their own country, 
grain, or other Britiſh commodities, to the 
amount of the value of their lumber and 
freight. Indeed the Danes and Swedes 
fail their ſhips fo cheaply, that they could 
almoſt afford to give away their lumber for 
a full lading of ſugar and rum on freight, as 
the Americans themſelves ſometimes do. 
In evidence of the propriety. of the propo- 

ſal here ſuggeſted, lumber has been brought 
from the bottom of the Baltic, carried 
round to Glaſgow, and landed there, at a 
little more than half the price of American 
lumber, I proceed to the third view of 
the colonies. 
When, from any Ga the Sen of 
the coloniſts becomes ſo great, that the 
collecting of raw materials, and raiſing of 
ſtaple commodities, adapted to the coun- 
try, cannot employ the inhabitants thereof, 
and they can neither be draughted off, or 
perſuaded to retire, then will they natu- 
rally endeavour to commence manufactu- 
rers, and interfere with the carrying and 
other trade of the mother country. The 
n remedy. which n itſelf for this 


evil 
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evil is, by reſtraining edicts to check every 
effort which will affect the mother coun- 


try ; turning the induſtry of the coloniſts to 


objects, no matter whether well or ill 


adapted to their climate and foil, compa- 


tible with the intereſt of the ſovereign 
Nate, But this mode, though often prac- 


tiſed with little remorſe, unleſs when in- 


tended as a puniſhment for ill behaviour, 


is unmotherly, impolitic, illiberal, The 
political bond in every ſtate ſhould be mu- 


tual utility. But this is overlooked and 
contradicted, where any member of the 


ſtate, however (mall and inſignificant it be, 


s ſacrificed to the intereſt or Tg of 


another part, 
Whenever the mother country and her 


colonies find themſelves in this ſituation, 


and wiſh to continue in the ſame political 
union, the whole preceding commercial 
ſyſtem muſt undergo an entire change, and 


a very ſimple maxim would regulate the 
the whole anew. With a reſervation of 


the ſeat of empire, and a parental influence 


to the mother country, agreeable to the 
reaſoning with which we ſet out, conſider 


the empire as one whole, and with regard 
e 55 8 
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to taxation, each province as producing 
one commodity and conſuming another ; 
or, extend the privileges and taxes of the 
mother country over the whole empire 
alike. Every article, imported into any 
0 colony, ſhould pay the ſame tax it would 
| pay in Britain, with, perhaps, an excep- 
tion in favour of materials neceſſary for 
carrying on the particular ſtaple of the co- 
lony, as quicklime in the manufacture of 
ſugar. Every article exported from any 
colony, or from Britain, ſhould pay that 
tax, and it only, which is laid upon mer- 
chandize intended for a foreign market. I 
mean, the only duty laid upon exportation 
ſhould be that which the encouragement of 
foreign conſumption will allow of. When 
the exportation is from one part of the em- 
pire to another, the duty, at the port of 
delivery, can always have reſpect to that 
which has already been paid, under the 
name of foreign duty, at the ſhipping port. 
This would aboliſh the neceſſity of cuſtom- 
houſe bonds, and introduce ſimplicity into 
the intricate buſineſs of that department. 
If moderate duties upon the exports and 
imports of the epite⸗ mould be found in- 
ſuffi- 
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ſufficient to anſwer the exigencies of the 


ſtate, the next deſirable method of laying 


on impoſts would be by way of exciſe. 


This is indeed a word of a bad ſound ; but 


unleſs when a tax is a premium for a par- 
ticular indulgence, as in the caſe of beer 


ſold, were internal taxes ſuſpended, till 


they could each be levied on the conſumer, 
the very introduction of this mode of taxa- 
tion would operate, in reſpect of the peo- 
ple, as the abolition of an heavy tax, in 
reſpect of the treaſury, as the introduction 
of anew ſum. The amount of the yearly 
taxes of Britain is about ten millions, the 
expences of collecting them are eſtimated 
at near two millions more. Theſe ſums 
equally levied among fifteen millions of the 


richeſt people would not be felt. 


Luxury is the proper object of all inter- | 
nal taxes. The neceſſaries of life ſhould 


_ reſt untouched, the materials of manufac- 
tures ſhould remain unfettered; being both 


wanted to put induſtry in motion. Every. 
acquiſition of induſtry naturally diſchargeth 
itſelf in luxury. Luxury, properly ſpeak- 


ing, is the overflowing of induſtry. The 
peblic, therefore, which affords the man 


leiſure 
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leiſure and opportunity to get rich, has a 
right to ſhare in his riches. A tax upon 


neceſſaries is cropping wealth in the bud. 
Let induſtry ripen, and then reap it freely. 
There is only one outlet of luxury 


which ſhould not be taxed, the paſſion for 
turning bullion into utenſils or plate. The 
exportation of coin has been univerſally 
condemned as impolitic and deſtructive. 
Vet it may be doubted, whether a practice 
be, in fact, ſo bad, which brings in, into 
a country, things neceſſary or uſeful, in 
exchange for a metal, which itſelf is only 


uſeful, in the moment in which it be- 


comes the meaſure or barter for other 
things B a practice, which keeps down the 


nominal price of labour, and of every uſe- 


ful article, by leſſening and keeping mode- 


rate the quantity 6f that metal, by which 
they are eſtimated, But to fall in with the 
common prejudices, and alſo provide a 


fund for private and public neceſſity, and 


to keep down the price of labour and ne- 
ceſſaries, let the people be encouraged to 
leſſen the quantity of circulating coin, by 


turning it into plate. The want of circu- 
lating coin, fo frequently. lamented, and 
> which 
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which perhaps, by this encouragement, 
may be ſuppoſed to be increaſed, is more 


owing to the inconvenient ſize, and value 
of the pieces in circulation, than to the 


real ſcarcity of money. But to render this 
ſcheme effectual, no paper ſhould be al- 


lowed i in circulation, except for caſh actu- 


ally in bank. 


Thus all local privileges, hardſhips, and 


taxes, would be done away; every province 
would puſh on its natural advantages for 
the general benefit. Scotland would at- 
tend to its fiſheries, and improve its linen, 
England would multiply its grain, and 
poliſh its manufactures. Ireland would . 


ſlock its paſtures, and extend its fiſheries | 
to the banks of Newfoundland. Public 


burdens would be equally borne; common 


advantages would be equally ſhared. The 


whole ewe by the bands of trade and 


policy, would acquire a ſtrength and con- 


ſiſtency, of which, in our preſent diſ- 


cordant ſtate, we are incapable of forming 


an opinion. England has more than dou- 


| bled the exertion of her ſtrength, by the 


incorporation of Scotland; how much 


more would her energy increaſe, were Ire- 


land 
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land and the colonies adopted into one 


equal ſyſtem of laws and commerce. For 
as England is the undoubted, though the 
reluctantly allowed, head, fo would ſhe 
reap the greateſt profit, from this exten- 
ſion of freedom and commercial advantages. 
And as the tide of commerce flows natu- 
rally towards the capital, that city would 
moſt ſenſibly feel the benefit of the — 


5 lation. 


of privileges and rights, is that plan of 


equal liberty and equal law, which gene- 
rous freedom would extend to all her 
children, and which, for the improvement 
and ſtability of the Britiſh empire, it were 
to be wiſhed the manners of the preſent 


age were prepared to receive. And which, 


could example perſuade us, we ſhould 


embrace. It was the abſurd reluctance, 
which the Athenians had, even to com- 
municate to individuals the rights of citi- 


Zens, which made their once ſplendid ma- 
ritime empire of ſo ſhort a duration. Tt 


was the readineſs, with which the Romans 


incorporated their conqueſts, that gave ſta- 


bility, extenſion, and Rrength to their 
ſovereignty. 


This incorporation, or communication 
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In this general plan, we have not re- 
peated what we 'have already propoſed, 


concerning the admiſſion of American 
repreſentatives into parliament ; becauſe, 
though ſuch a meaſure would no doubt 
fall in with the common prejudices, re- 
ſpecting repreſentation, and might, in it- 
ſelf, be a proper and juſt meaſure, though 
we think the meaſure highly practicable, 


and the preſent the ſeaſon for enacting it, 


yet, in the plan, which we have propoſed 


for the government of the colonies, by the 
impartial extenſions of privileges and bur- 


dens, it is in no reſpect neceſſary for the 
purpoſes of freedom or ſecurity, while our 
legiſlature already contains an eſſential 
| branch taken, for a period from, and re- 
turning after a period, again into the maſs 
of the people. It is remarkable, that the 
Greeks, whoſe love of freedom cannot be 
| diſputed, had fo little notion of the neceſſity 
of repreſentation, in that very extenſive 
light for which our American patriots 


contend, that, though they thought them- 
ſelves capable of managing in their own 
perſons, in their aſſemblies, the ordinary 
affairs of the community; yet when any 

1 violent 
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violent diſorder or confuſion had crept in 
among them, they were accuſtomed to re- 

ſign their legiſlative powers into the hands 
of ſome ſingle citizen, whoſe {kill and 
candour they held in eſtimation, reckon- 
ing themſelves ſecure in the reflection, that 
when he made laws for them, he bound 
himſelf, his family, and friends. With 
all due deference to the ſages of antiquity, 
the Britiſh parliament, to the great emolu- 
ment of the colonies, has been accuſtomed 
to exerciſe a power of like kind with the 
Grecian legiſlators, over them; and ſuch 
are the prejudices, intrigues, and little, 
narrow, excluſive ſchemes, prevailing a- 
mong the colonies, that parliament will 
continue under the neceſſity of daily exer- 
ciſing this authority. Why may it not 
then, under proper regulations, at once 
aſſume the power of ordinary legiſlation for 
them? Did they not graſp at the ſhadow, 
while, in ſetting up for themſelves, they 
ſpurn at the ſubſtance of freedom, they 
would ſolicit parliament t to take * it 
this taſk. 
In truth, the preſent tyes between Great 
Eritain, its legiſlature, and America, pro- 
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perly drawn out into action, are ſufficient, 
in our ſyſtem, to ſecure every valuable pur- 


poſe of ſociety, which the laſt can claim 


or defire. In ſaying this, I forbid all re- 
ference to the gloomy inexperienced fears 


of ſuſpicion, and the dread of what parlia- 
ment, poſlibly, may do, deſtructive of the 


rights of America; becauſe there is nothing 


more vague, more filly, more uncertain, 
yet more unanſwerable than ſuch ſuggeſ-_ 
tions. The friends of America place the 


height of political ſecurity -in every man's 


being his own legiſlator; that is, in the 
diſſolution of all the claims of ſociety. 
But ſuppoſe every ſingle perſon erected into 
ſo many individual ſtates, without even the 
mutual attraction of Epicurus's atoms, for 
attraction would produce mutual depen- 


dence; what, in a melancholic diſguſted 
mind, ſhall preſerve this kingdom of 7 


from ſuicide or ſelf-· deſtruction: or, is this 


a government for which Engliſhmen are 


particularly adapted? We know this caſe 
happens every day; the other, parlia- 


mentary oppreſſion, remains yet a non- 


| engity in the regions of diſcontent. 


To copelude, if our plan of incorpota - 


tion, and equal taxation, ſhould take . 
· S 


EF git } 


the union between Britain and her colonies 


would be ſtrengthened, the energy of go- 


vernment would be felt in the moſt diſtant 


_ provinces; and the whole co-operating to 
one point of equal liberty and equal law, 
would flouriſh, invincible by any any force, 
Thus would Britain, enriched by, and pro- 


tecting her colonies, fit as the revered, 
watchful, invigorating head of the empire, 
the center of commerce, and a of 


the nations. 
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